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ILLUSTRATION of the FRONTISPIECE. 


T was cuftomary with the ancient Romans, upon the acceffion of a new Prince 
I to the imperial throne, to exprefs, by fome emblematical device on the public 

coins, on medals, or other like monuments of fame, the Felicitas Regni or 
Imperii they expected from his government. It muft give infinite pleafure to the 
fubjeéts of Great Britain, that they can in this manner honour the beginning of the 
reign of their auguit Monarch, GEORGE rue Tuirp; not with hearts of 
fervile adulation, as the Romans were wont; not with wifhes which oppreffive ty- 
ranny made vain ; but with hearts of finccre confidence in his patriotic difpofition 5 
and with wifhes, which his royal word to pre‘erve their conftitution, has given them 
the ftrongeft hopes to fee accomplifhed. 

The Proprietors of the Univerial Magazinc,. elated with this profpe& of Britain’s 
future happinefs, have endeavoured to exprefs their fenfe of it in the annexed Fron- 
eae They are alfo glad to fee recorded, in their memoirs of the tranfactions 
of the laft year, the total reduétion of the French empire in North America; and: 
perhaps the time is approaching, when the goodnefs of the Britifh caufe, the known 
wifdom and abilities of his Majefty’s Miniftry, and above all the zeal and firmnefs 
of all orders amoneft us for the fupport of the prefent war, will induce France to 
think ferioufly of her ftate of humiliation, and fue for a jeace. May our country 
enjoy it fafe, permanent, and glorious; and may all other nations in like manner 
tafte of its bleffings, at leaft as long as we and they have the fenfe to value peace, 
and the virtue to deferve it. 

This then will be confidered by grateful pofterity as the true era of Britifh feli- 
city. It will acquire frefh force and vigour with age, and at length will extend its 
influence to every part of the political fyftem. 
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Vice and folly may do much towards defeating the purpofes of the beft govern- 
ment ; but his Majefty’s religious care has guarded againft them. He has likewife 
at heart the proteétion and a gee of the commercial interefts of his 


redims ; and naval ftrength he has j 


y reputed to be their only fecurity. Hence, 


farely, there muft arife a reafonable prefumption that the Britifh conftitution will 
flourifh to the lateft ages ; and continue, through them all, the boaft and glory of 
our country, and the envy and admiration of the reft of the world. 


The following DISCOURSE, on the Importance of the Nava STRENGTH and 
Commeaciat Inrerests of Great Britain, és intended as a farther Illuftration 


of our Frontifpiece. 


N OT only the prefervation of that fhare 
of commerce we poffefs, but its future 
advancement, depend on the good condition 
and wife regulation of our naval affairs ; 
and not only fo, but the very being of Great 
Britain, as an independent empire and a free 
people, depend upon the conftant fuperiority 
of its mafitime power.—It will not be amis 
to take notice of two remarkable periods of 
our ancient maritime hiftory, becaufe fome 
ufeful obfervations may be made in compa- 
ring them, both with other nations and with 
ourfelves, in our prefent fitwations. 

We are told that Edgar, King of this 
ifland, had 4000 fhips; by the terror of 
which he fubdued Norway, Denmark, all the 
iflinds of the ocean, and the greateft part of 
Ireland. Thefe inftances of his power are 
fpecified in a record cited by that great law- 
ed Sir Edward Coke, in the preface to his 

ourth Report, This Monarch made a na- 
val progrefs yearly round this ifland, and 
ence caufed eight conquered Kings to row 
his barge on the river Dee. But it feems 
that fome of his fucceffors have had fuch 
Minifters as either neglected to keep our 
fleets in repair, or were afraid to make ufe 
of them; for, at feveral periods of time 
fince the days of King Edgar, we find that 
this kingdom has been miterably infulted on 
the feas, and even fucceisfully invaded by 
other nations. 

The Britith Neptune flept, or flumbered, 
moft part of the time from the reign of King 
Edgar to that of Queen Elifabeth. In her 
days he {prung up with vigour, being roufed 
by Spain, which was then the greateft ma- 
ritime power on earth. From Queen Elifa- 
beth to our time our naval ftrength has gra- 
dually increafed, infomuch that at this day 
the Spanifh fleets, oppofed to ours, would 
make a very contemptible figure on the 
ocean : We now have it in our power to 
lord it over the watery world. It may be 
worth our enquiry to know how thefe fluc- 
tuations have happened in the dominion of 
the feas. 

‘ The tatks and courfe of life of feafaring 
men are not to be learned in an inftant; 


their employment is a laborious and dextrous 
employment, to be acquired only by appli- 
cation and induftry. Money will buy all 
naval ftores except mariners; but, unlefs a 
fucceffion of them be preferved, no wealth 
will be able to purchafe them. - The furett, 
cheapeft, and only profitable method of fup- 
porting fuch a fucceflion, is to have perpe~ 
tual occafion for a multitude of feamen in a 
courfe of foreign traffic. It is indeed pro- 
bable that Edgar’s amazing power at fea was, 
for the moft part, owing to his own great 
genius, attended with indefatigable endea- 
vours in training up, and year by year aug- 
menting the number of his mariners ; for, 
in thofe days, England had no great hare of 
foreign commerce, people generally content- 
ing themfelves with the produce and manu- 
factures of their native country. ‘This great 
Prince muft, therefore, have grievoufly op- 
prefled his vaflals to enable him to keep up 
fo great an armament; and it is no wonder 
that it dwindled in fucceeding reigns, becaufe 
it had not that folid aliment, trade, to nou- 
rifh it. 

The fuccefs of the Spaniards in America 
caufed their fhipping to increale beyond all 
their neighbours. Jn this flourifhing condi- 
tion they continued for a great part of the 
long reigns of their Philip II. and of our 
Elifabeth. She had not a fleet able to give, 
their armada battle: Her thips, indeed, were 
light and nimble ; the Spanifh, though lar- 
ger and more numerous, were unwieldy ; 
therefore the lighter veffels, being in no dan- 
ger of a chace, fought or ftood off as they 
faw occafion. But this advantage would 
not have been fufficient, if Providence had 
not interpofed a tempeft for the protection 
of England. 

The Queen knew to what caufes the owed 
her danger and her deliverance, and became 
more attentive than ever to plant colonies in 
America. Death prevented her from execu- 
ting her great defigns ; but fome of her beft 
a wifett fubje&ts and moft gallant feamen 
had entered fo deeply into the plan, and laid 
it fo nearly to their hearts, that what the 
intended, in the fettlement of Virginia, 4 
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jn a good meafure effefted in the reign of 
King James I; though the undertaking was 
a great difficulty upon his timorous Coun- 
cils, becaufe the Spaniards, of whom he {tood 
™ fervile awe, did not approve of it: But 
his fhame, with much debate, barely got the 
better of his fears, and that mine of treafure 
was opened to Great Britain. This, with 
what elfe has been executed in favour of 
England, both on the continent and in the 
Hlands of that new world, has added fuch a 
weight of maritime force to the natural 
ftrength which we owe to our fituation, that 
we are able, by wile management, to give 
Jaw to the ocean. 

The Dutch were efteemed all the laft cen- 
tnry the only match for England on the feas ; 
but, as a great part of their ftrength was 
merely artificial, it fubfides like the vivacity 
of a wretch who has raifed his fpirits with a 
dofe of opium. Commerce, and that wealth 
and power which attend it, may be either 
abfolutely in the power of a ftate or empire, 
confidered in and by itfelf, without regard to 
its neighbours, which we call natural wealth, 
power, and commerce ; or they may depend 
upon treaties with other ftates, or be owing 
to their connivance, which, pro tempore, 
amount to a tacit agreement: Thefe latter 
fpecies may be called technical wealth. Such 
was the fifhery of the Dutch, which they en- 
joyed by the inaétivity of fome of our Eng- 
lith Kings ; and this muft decline of courfe, 
if we vigoroufly fupport our fifheries of eve- 
ry fort. Another branch of their artificial 
firength was, that, by the indolence of all 
nations, they were for a time the carriers of 
the univerfe ; but the world is grown wiler, 
other nauions begin to work for themfelves ; 
and the Netherlands wiil fadly find, that 
this temporary fund of ftrength mutt alfo 
fail them. Their only natural foreign wealth 
and ftrength is their Eait-India trade ; part 
of this is their own, becaufe the land that 
produces fpice is in their poffeffion ; but, 
when the two former branches fhall be cut 
off, they will find that poffeflion every day 
more and more precarious. 

France has not the fame advantage as 
Great Britain in its fituation for maritime 
affairs ; that country is extended wide within 
land, and has not the benefit of being pene- 
trated by many deep creeks or navigable ri- 
vers; on half its borders it is bounded with 
the continent, and the good harbours of 
France are but few, compared with the num- 
bers of ours. Thefe reafons of our capacity 
for conftant fuperiority over them, in mari- 
time affairs in general, ferved to prevent 
their increafing in North America as fat as 
we did, and alfo difabled them, in this pre- 
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fent war, for prote&ting their colonies with 
a fufficient force in that part of the world. 

It is an obfervation worthy the ferious at- 
tention of every Englifhman, that empire 
has always followed trade, travelling, as it 
were, from one part of the world to another, 
as commerce has fhifted its {tation ; and, in 
all countries, ftill growing or declining in 
power in proportion as traffic has been en- 
couraged or difregarded. 

Cicero, writing to Atticus, fays, ¢ Qui 
mare teneat, eum neceffe rerum potiri.’ This 
is the opinion of a very great man, who had 
been at the head of affairs in a moft power- 
ful flate above 1700 years ago; and the 
practice of all great Princes who have lived 
fince that time, and have ever defigned either 
to extend their dominions, or to render 
themfelves confiderable to their neighbours, 
fully proves the obfervation to be true. 

The Romans, who afpired to nothing lefs 
than univerfal empire, while their conquefts 
were confined within the narrow bounds of 
Italy, were fo much prejudiced with the 
notion of a Janded intereft, that, as Livy re- 
lates, they thought it fcandalous for a man 
of fathion to exercife any merchandife ; and, 
in confequence of that prepoffeffion, they 
were not in a capacity to make any figure by 
fea, an element little pra&tifed by them, and 
lefs underftood. But this notion lafted on- 
ly till they had an opportunity to look more 
abroad into the world; then experience 
taught them, as they came to quarrel with 
the Carthaginians, who at that time were 
the great trading people, that commerce was 
neceflary to eftablifh their empire ; and that 
not only their conquefts were at an end, but 
the pofleffion of the territories they had con- 
quered was precarious, unlefs they could ac- 
quire and fecure to themfelves the dominion 
of the fea. 

If the dominion of the fea is abfolutely 
neceffary to a people who aim at empire, 
of how much greater moment is it to a na- 
tion whole grandeur, whofe wealth, whofe 
very being depends upon commerce and na- 
vigation ? It is with the highett reafon, there- 
fore, that we ought to look upon every 
wrong done to our trading fubjeéts, and on 
every attempt towards eftablifhing a new ma- 
ritime power in Europe, as the moft fatal, 
and therefore the moft unpardonable injury 
to a nation whofe glory confifts in being mif- 
trefs of the fea, and whofe ftrength lies in 
trade. 

The nations, recorded in hiftory to have 
been at any time poffeffed of the empire of 
the fea, have always efteemed a neighbour- 
ing Prince's offering to fet up a naval pow- 
er, by building more thips of war than were 
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requifite to fecure the trade of his fubjetts, to 
be as juft a foundation of political jealoufy, 
as the raifing of new forts upon his frontiers, 
or the levying of a formidable army in a time 
of profound peace ; and therefore they have 
always taken meafures either to prevent fuch 
attempts, or to deftroy them in their birth. 
This was the praétice of the Romans ; and 
this has been the policy of the Kings of 
England. 

‘The Romans, as foon as they had acqui- 
red the fovereignty of the fea, which they 
thought not dearly purchafed with the lofs 
of above 700 fhips, immediately entered 
upon meafures to preserve fo valuable an ac-. 
quiition: They grew watchful over their 
new dominions, and were foon alarmed by 
the finalleft umbrages, from any power that 
did but feem to interfere with them in naval 
affairs. It was from thete political confide- 
rations that they would not admit the Car- 
thaginians to fit out any fleets, and that they 
forbad Antiochus, at that time the greateft 
King in the eaft, to build more than 12 fhips 
of war. 

It is not an empty title which the Kings 
of England have always taken to themselves, 
of being fupreme Lords and Governors of 
the ocean furrounding the Britifh fhore; but 
a right which they have conftantly maintain- 
ed, at the expence of numerous fleets. In 
that famous accord made between our great 
King Edward I. and Philip the Fair of 
France, it appears that the French King was 
by him called to an account for piracies 
committed by his fubjeéts within the Britith 
feas ; and, by that memorable ordinance 
made at Haftings, in the reign of King John 
of England, the honour of the flag, ever 
claimed by the Englith, is decreed to take 
oe univerfally, not barely as a civility, 

ut as a right to be paid (cum debi:a reve- 
rentia) with due deference. 

A detail of examples to the prefent purpofe 
is unneceffary, fince nothing is more known 
in our Englifh hiftory, than that our Kings 
have ever been jealous of their neighbours 
making ufe of any pretext to increafe their 
naval ttrength ; and have accordingly judged 
it of the greateit importance to fruftrate fuch 
defigns, though at the rifque of a war ; for 
what le’s did Queen Elifabeth rifque, when 
fhe fent to the French King, to prohibit his 
building any more fhips of war than what 
he then had, without her leave firft obtained ? 
This was an inttance of witdom and re‘olu- 
tion worthy a Prince{s who claimed the fove- 
reignty of the fea. 

Cardinal Richlieu, who had fo extenfive 
views for aggrandifing the itate of France, 
found no way more efte&ual to promote the 
power of the King, and the riches of the 


nation, than to improve navigation and trade ; 
and, indeed, there is no other that can bring 
us in gold and filver. That great Statef- 
man fhews us very well, in his Political Tef- 
tament, the neceffity and ufefulnefs of a 
power by fea; and, according to him, trade 
has a neceflary dependence upon that mari- 
time power. 

It was upon the fame principle that Col- 
bert, another great Minifter in France, pro- 
teéted arts and manufactures. ‘There were 
at that time in France a great many Faétors 
and Commiflioners from foreign traders, but 
very few merchants. He looked upon So- 
cieties or Companies as the moft proper 
means to engage the French to carry on 
trade by themfelves ; becaufe this is the firtt 
ftep by which all maritime nations can cut 
out their branches of foreign trade ; and it 
is the beit way for all new branches to be 
firft eftablifhed, as Companies will hazard 
what private men will not: And, as among 
all the examples of commerce that are extant 
in the feveral parts of the world, there is 
none richer nor more confiderable than that 
of the Eaft-Indics, he difcovered thereby the 
importance of navigation and of long voya- 
ges, and he cbferved that thofe voyages were 
not only indications of the power of a ftate, 
but alfo an infallible means of introducing 
plenty into it. With thefe views he formed 
the French Ea(ft-India Company, he pro- 
tected it with all his power, affitted it with 
his money, and took upon him(elf the hea- 
viett charges of the execution, though he 
would have no fhare in the profits of the 
fuccels. 

In this manner did that great Minifter en- 
courage traders to apply themielves to mari- 
time commerce, and to build thips proper for 
long voyages. The French Eaft-India Com- 
pany was not the only one he formed ; he 
eftablifhed one for the Weft-Indies, for the 
trade in the Levant, and for that in the North 
feas. He laid himfelf out for the improve- 
ment of the old manufaétures, and ettablifh- 
ed new ones ; in fine, he gave powerful pro- 
te&tion to trade, arts, and manufatures, 
which he juttly confidered as the moft effec- 
tual means to increafe the power of the King 
and the riches of the kingdom. 

M. Colbert had the fatisfaction to fee that 
his pains and endeavours were not fruitlefs 5 
he left trade in a flourithing ftate; but, after. 
him, the face of things very much changed ; 
commerce was in a ruinous condition; and 
all the expences he had laid out for the efta- 
blithment of the Eaft-India Company, and 
what were laid out fince his time by his fuc- 
ceffors, were no longer fufficient to make 

that trade advantageous ; now, at leaft, the 
fuperitructwe is almoft deftroyed ; the rava- 
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ges of war threaten to put the finishing hand 
to its rum. 

Navigation, which isthe foul of commerce, 
procures always a vait profit to the ftate. 
The building of thips, their vi&tualling and 
ftores, though confiderable articles of ex- 
pence, being laid out within the ftate, fur- 
nifh feveral inhabitants with the noeans of 
living and inriching themfelves. It employs 
all the inhabitants of the fea-coafts, who 
can hardly be ufeful in any other way ; and, 
for want of this navigation, are in a manner 
necefiitated to ferve in foreign countries : 
This is what happened, whenever we gave 
over our fea-trade. By lofing them we tuf- 
tain a double lofs ; our coatts become defolate, 
our navigation languifhes, and that of our 
foreign neighbours increafes at our expence. 
Prohibitions againt {ailors going out of the 
kingdom are utelefs ; they are born only for 
failing, the fea is their element ; if we do not 
employ them that way ourfelves, no prohi- 
bitions will prevent their going elfewhere to 
feek for employment. 

The aniwer given by the Delphic oracle 
to the Athenians, to fortify their city with 
wooden walls, to defend themfelves againtft 
the invafion of Xerxes, is an advice which 
all conquerors have taken to themfelves, and 
which Lewis XIV. made ufe of fo fucceff- 
fully, that his power by fea was become for- 
midable to the Englith, Dutch, and Spani- 
ards, as that of his grandfather was weak 
and contemptible. 

It is navigation and commerce that render 
Great Britain rich and powerful, and have 
inabled her to counterbalance ali the powers 
of Europe; and yet Great Britain is not equal 
in extent to the half of France. 

It is alfo navigation and commerce that 
make Holland fo powerful, though its domi- 
nion extends only over feven little provinces, 
which produce not the twentieth part of 
what is neceflary to the inhabitants ; and yet 
they put to fea a prodigious number of fhips, 
and maintain confiderable armies by land. 

Genoa, that formerly magnificent city, 
has but a {mall compafs of dominion : Would 
fhe ever have been in a condition to fupport 
fo many wars, were it not for the riches that 
commerce and navigation procured her? In 
what vaft expence has fhe been engaged for 
many ages, to refift the Venetians, and other 
people in Italy, to whom her proiperity gave 
umbrage ! How many feditions at home, 
amongit her inhabitants! How many tu- 
mults and commotions excited by thofe fa- 
mous names of Guelphs and Gibelines ! 
How much muft all thefe have coft her ! 
What vaft expence has fhe been put to by 
the rebellion of Corfica, for thefe many years 
pat! She is ftill flourishing, after all, and 


abounds with every thing: In the mean 
time, fhe has no other refource but from 
commerce. 

The fpirit and tendency of all the laws, 
which have been made in relation to the na- 
vigation of thefe kingdoms, clearly thew, that 
the principal view and aim of the Legiflature 
has ever been to increafe and encourage Bri- 
tifh thipping and Britith navigators. It is 
therefore requifite to maintain our wonted 
fuperiority, as a maritime power, and more 
efpecially at this jun&ture, when an univer- 
fal {pirit and uncommon ardor for improving 
trade, navigation, and naval ftrength, pre- 
vails throughout Europe. 

Trade, by the conftitution of our country, 
both with refpe&t to its public and private, 
its ancient and modern, its general and par- 
ticular laws, is certainly no degradation 
whatever ; and it may with ftri& truth be 
affirmed, that commerce is that alone by 
which our nation fupports its head, and ren- 
ders us of that confequence we are with fo- 
reign powers. 

Without entering into the antiquity and 
honour of trade among the Egyptians, Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, let us only examine 
on what footing of honour trade ftood with 
our anceftors, and how it is now, or fhould 
be efteemed with us.—To begin with the 
legiflative power ; there is no body of peo- 
ple who have fo large a thare allotted in it 
as traders. Our Houfe of Commons con- 
fitts of Knights and Burgeffes; but the for- 
mer, who are to confider the Janded intereft, 
are but few, when compared with the latter: 
There are no more than two allowed for any 
county, for many only ore; but moft trae 
ding towns fend one or more burghers to 
Parliament, to look to their trading intereft ; 
and thefe the law (which is termed right 
and reafon) intends to be fuch, in the re- 
{pective towns, as live there, and underftand 
the intereft, and are concerned in the benefit 
of the manufaéture eftablithed in that burgh 
or town, for which they are chofen; and 
not ftrangers, who, perhaps, are too often 
elected for their money. . 

This was the jult {cheme of our wife an+ 
ceftors, and doth evidently prove how high 
a value is fet on trade by the conttitution of 
our government; fo that trade doth neither, 
by the laws of the land or honour, in the 
leaft detraét from Gentility ; but, on the 
contrary, great traders have frequently been 
admitted by our Princes into the upper Houte 
of Parliament, have been appointed Privy- 
counfellors for their wifdom, and have been 
created not only Knights, but Baronets, 
Knights of the Garter and Bath, Bannerets, 
Barons, and Earls; which muft fully de- 
monitrate, that trading was net only for- 
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merly, but is, even now, of the greateft con- 
fequence to the Englith nation, and never 
did, nor can, by our laws or cuftoms, de- 
tract from any man er family, and that a 
great part of our Nobility are immediately 
defcended from great traders. 

Veritegan, the Englith antiquary, in his 
titles of honour, mentions, that, in old 
times, if a merchant fo thrived, that he was 
able to crofs the feas thrice, he was ever af- 
ter reputed a right worthy Thein, and capa- 
ble of higher advancement ; {0 that it hence 
appears, that traffic, at that time of day, 
ennobled its followers, who were not fo be- 
fore ; and, tili lately, every man who had 
401. a year in land, was qualified to be a 
Knight, and from thence came the term of 
Knight's fee with us: But, as King Charles 
abufed this law in his wants, compelling 
every man who had that qualification to 
become a Knight, or to compound ; it was, 
for that caufe, ranked among the chief grie- 
vances of his reign, and therefore was abo- 
lithed by aét of Parliament, at the refto- 
Fation. 

Thefe things prove abundantly, that the 
prefent greatnefs of the Britifh nation is not 
owing to war and conqueft ; and that it can 
be owing to the sestillen of law or divinity 
no one will fay: What can it be owing to 
then but to our trade and commerce ? 

The fplendor, the power, and dignity of 
Great Britain being thus raifed by trade, it 
muft be unaccountable folly and infatuation 
to leflen that one article in our efteem, which 
is the only fountain from whence we all are 
railed, and by which we are inriched and 
maintained. The Holy Scriptures, {peaking 
of the riches and glory of the city of Tyre, 
which, at that time, was the emporium of 
the world for foreign commerce, from whence 
all the filks and fine manvfaétures of Perfia 
and India were exported all over the wettern 
world, fay, that ¢ her merchants were Prin- 
ees, and her trafficers the Honourable of the 
earth ;’ and, in another place, ¢ By thy traf- 
fic thou haft increated thy riches.” And cer- 
tain it is, that nothing but our traffic has 
incieafed our riches, and given that illuftri- 
ous fplendor to our Britifh Nobility and 
Gentry. 

As all things are preferved, and brought 
to a greater degree of perfection, by the fame 
means whereby they were firft eftablithed ; 
fo, when the Nobility and Gentry of thefe 
kingdoms are pleafed to confider the honour 
of trade, and how numerous and diftinguith- 
ed the noble and honourable families are 
that have rofe by it to the highett dignities, 
in wealth, and in knowledge of the nation’s 
true intereft ; when others of our illuttrious 

Nobles and Gentry, who have been advan. 


ced to the pinnacle of grandeur by other 
channels than thofe of commerce, fhall alfo 
be pleafed to confider, that it is trade alone 
which gives a value to their landed eftates, 
and adds to the glory of their Sovereign, as 
well as of themfelves; none among them 
will treat a fubje& of fuch confideration with 
indifferency, nor look upon trade’in a con- 
temptuous light: For, de all the machina- 
tions and intrigues of politics that thefe king- 
doms have, or can puriue, experience ever 
has, and ever will evince, that a tenacious 
regard to our commercial interefts, both at 
home and abroad, will prove the great pil- 
lar of the ftate. 

‘ It is the great advantage, fays Mr. Ad- 
difon, of a trading nation, that there are very 
few in it fo dull and heavy who may not be 
placed in {tations of life which may give them 
an opportunity of making their fortunes. 
A well-regulated commerce is not, like law, 
phyfic, or divinity, to be overftocked with 
hands ; but, on the contrary, flourifhes by 
multitudes, and gives employment to all its 
profeffors. Fleets of merchantmen are fo 
many fquadrons of floating fhops, that vend 
our wares and manufactures in all the mar- 
kets of the world, and find out chapmen 
under both the tropics.” 

The Gentleman, who has made the know- 
ledge of trade one branch of his ftudy, will 
be capable of judging for himfelf, which of 
his family have the bett turned genius to en- 
gage with credit and honour in the practice 
thereof, and in what capacity therein a fon 
may render himfelf the moft confpicuous. 
This is no little advantage, as well as fa- 
tisfattion to a family ; for it is not always 
fafe to rely on the loofe and indifferent ad- 
vice of others, in matters whereon the inte- 
reft and happinefs of families depend. 

There is no branch of knowledge but may, 
if duly applied, contribute fo to form and em- 
bellifh the human mind, as to render men the 
more ferviceable to fociety ; and whoever is 
defirous to be ufeful, and to diftinguifh him- 
felf in any eminent capacity, will make his 
natural and acquired abilities fubfervient to 
that chief end, and fet no greater value on 
any accomplifhment, than as it is conducive 
to that or fome other end, beneficial to his 
country or family. 

What end can men of the firft rank and 
condition propofe to themfelves better than 
that of making millions of their fellow-crea- 
tures happy ? And what, in a land of liber- 
ty, like this, can anfwer that glorious inten- 
tion better than the promotion of commerce ; 
every man’s property here being duly fecu- 
red, when thus acquired ? 

Britain has therefore nothing to fupport 
but her commerce. On our foreign trade, 
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not only our wealth, but our mercantile na- 
vigation mutt depend, and on that navigation 
our naval ftrength, the glory and fecurity of 
ourcountry. To merchants the landed Gen- 
tlemen are indebted for their fplendor, Com- 
merce more than trebles the value of folid 

roperty, and is the intire fupport of the 
imaginary. In fhort, every thing dear and 
valuable to us depends upon it. Our climate, 
it is true, is fo temperate, and our foil fo 
fruitful, that food and raiment can hardly 


THOUGHTS upon 


O be able to difcourfe of virtue is no 

certain fign that a man is virtuous: 
By doing it we fometimes gain the efteem of 
perfons of probity ; but we de ourfelves more 
prejudice than we imagine ; we content our- 
felves with appearing to be what we are not, 
whereas we fhould defire to be what we 
appear. 

In the moft pleafing and charming foli- 
tude we are often difappointed of that repofe 
which we hoped to enjoy, becaufe it depends 
much more upon ourfelves than the tranquil- 
lity of the retirement. How can barely fe- 
parating ourfelves from the noife and buttle 
of the world appeafe the trouble of our mind, 
if our reafon does not come to relieve it ? 

We generally condemn with gyveater 
warmth the defeéts we find in ourfelves, than 
thofe from which we think ourfelves exempt, 
but in vain do we endeavour to difguife our- 
felves. We daily betray ourfelves by fome- 
thing or other. It isa much greater reftraint 
to be at the perpetual expence of hypocrily 
to adjuft all our looks and motions, than to 
hate our vices heartily and in good earneft. 

The heart may be allowed to have an in- 
clination for any thing that pleafes and 
eharms at firft. It has attained its end when 
it has found pleafure; but then the mind 
fhould not ftop there, and nothing but truth 
ought to fatiaty it. For this reafon the wi- 
feft philofophers fo often advife us not to 
judge by the manners, but by the things 
themfelves. 

True uncontrouled liberty, a greatnefs of 
foul which elevates both the mind and heart, 
is feldom to be found but in Princes. All 
other conditions are, as it were, prifons, 
wherein the foul is in a manner cramped and 
ftraightened. ‘The former for the moft part 
vainglorioufly flatter themfelves, and the o- 
thers quarrel with and rail at Fortune, to ob- 
tain fome of her favours. But, let a man’s 
condition be what it will, he may enjoy a 
true and perfeét liberty, if he never diiturbs 
his reft to court the favour of great men and 
the prefents of Fortune. 


3 


ever be wanting to the induftrious or eftated 
natives ; but our dignity, pomp» power, and 
weight would be’ very little indeed, without 
foreign traffic ; and, fhould that part of it 
we poffefs be fuffered at any time to get into 
the hands of our natural enemies, it is much 
to be feared, from the prefent fyftem of Eu- 
ropean politics, that not only our liberty, 
but the independency alfo of moft other na- 
tions, would be lott. 


Jeveral SUBJECTS. 


The ancient philofophers were ftrangely 
puzzled to find out the principle of all things 5 
fome maintained it to be fire, and fome to be 
water; in fhort, all of them had their diffe- 
rent opinions. Suppefe any one of them had 
difcevered what this principle was, nay, and 
had demonftrated it, would he have advan- 
ced a ftep the farther in the knowledge of 
the true good ? Fur my part, [think the Le- 
giflator of the Jews went a better way to 
work, who, without amufing me with any 
of their impertinent queftions, gives me all 
at once a knowledge of God, that in the be- 
ginning created the heaven and the earth. 

All your attions will appear at one time 
or another, and nothing can continue hid- 
den always. For this reafon, do nothing 
which you fear men fhould know: What 
you are afraid God fhould know, you ought 
not fo much as think of. 

Virtue is never more {fafe than when it is 
afraid to appear upon the theatre of the 
world, where it is too much expofed to va- 
nity. All other vices are propagated by 
vices, but vanity fubfifts and grows by the 
fhew we make of virtue. 

We complain of all, yet ought to com- 
plain of none but ourfelves. We impute 
our calamities to ill fortune ; nay, even in 
thofe vices that are of our own nurfing up, 
we lay all the blame upon occafions and 
emergent accidents. However, there never 
happens any misfortune to a wife man; and, 
as to what regards occafions, they do not 
render a man weak, but only difcover his 
weaknefs. 

Examples ought never to pafs for laws ; 
men are too fubject to infirmities te ferve as 
copies for others to follow. In the greatett 
virtues there will be eternally fome mixture 
of imperfeétion ; and a man is in danger of 
taking his example from the blind fide he 
difcovers ; but reafon and juftice can never 
miflead him. II! examples cannot hurt one 
that makes ufe of his reafon: Neither the 
quality mor number of thofe that fet thefe 
examples are authentic enough to recam- 

mend 
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mend them: Grandeur of birth does not 
take away their infamy, and cultom cannot 
permit that which is contrary to reafon and 
jattice : So that the moft fafhionable vices 
are but fo many irregularities we ought to 
avoid, and not laws we ought to follow. 

We do not always converfe with men of 
reafon to learn what we ought to do, but 
it is good to learn fometimes of others what 
we ought to avoid. 

Do not complain of another for not keep- 
ing your fecret, but firft complain of your- 
felf. How can you imagine a ftranger will 
be. more faithful to you than you are to your- 
felf ? We have no reaion to hope that others 
will keep that which ourfelves firft aban- 
doned. 

It is a difficult matter to reprove a man 
feafonably, and to give advice. It is no lefs 
difficult to be reproved, and to receive advice. 
To fave yourfelf this double pain, take fuch 
pains to know yourfelf, that you may have 
no time left upon your hands to examine 
the faults of others ; and corre& yourfelf in 
fuch a manner that you may be above cen- 
fure. 

All men would be happy ;_ but the great- 
eft part of our life is fpent in feeking after 
happinefs, and frequently it fo falls out, 
shat we know not where to fix. 

There are inconveniencies in every thing. 
If we have no forefight, we are furprifed ; 
if our forefight is too nice, we are miferable. 
We are fottened by pleafure; we are cait 
down by grief. 

I thould be well, cries one, if I had but 
my health ; and I, cries another, if I were 
but rich: But no-body fays, if I lived ac- 
carding to reafon. 

Men take a pleafure in reproving others, 
but cannot endure to be reproved themfelves. 
We juttify ourfelves with heat ; but ought 
to have a vaft {tock of it to be as ready to 
juftify others. 

We live in the midft of too many revolu- 
tions to continue firm in our defigns: We 
alter and change in fpite of ourfelves : Time, 
Fortune, and the feafons con/pire againft our 
conftancy. 

In converfation we take more care to fhew 
our wit and learning, than to inftruct our- 
felves. We do not feek after truth but ap- 
plaufe, at leaft after approbation. We do 
not confider converfation as one of the fureft 
remedies to cure our ignorance, but as an 
opportunity to retail that little we think we 
know. 

We frequently ftop at incidental quef- 


tions ; and it often happens with learned 
men, as with lawyers at the bar, where the 
formalities of the trial require as long a dif- 
cuffion as the merits of the caufe. The lat- 
ter are neceflary to prefcribe bounds to the 
wranglings of the parties concerned, and to 
fix the legal methods of defending mens 
rights; whereas the formalities of the learn- 
ed are a horrible mortification to thofe that 
ferioufly feek inftruétion. 

A man might very well with to be of an 
eafy temper, if it were only to live agreeably 
with him(elf: For, when once he abandons 
himfelf to the caprices of his ill humour, he 
cannot fhake it off whenever he pleafes, and 
he juftly fuffers that which he made others 
fuffer. 

If we do not know how to defpife fome- 
times and be without fuperfluous things, they 
become neceffary to us at laft, by virtue of 
our being fo long accuftomed to them ; we 
are impatient at any thing that incommodes 
us, and faint under the leaft neceflity. We 
muft be perfecuted every day by what they 
call pomp and magnificence ; whereas other 
men, who live not in this foft and delicate 
manner, find pleafure with more eafe, and 
enjoy their fortune with lefs pain. 

It is no lefs a defe& to think the worfe of 
ourfelves when we have not riches, than to 
think ourfelves honourable because we pof- 
fefs them. Though it fhould be our mif- 
fortune to want the common conveniencies 
of life, and upon that fcore fhould fuffer a 
great deal of mifery, yet we ought not 
therefore to look upon ourfelves as infamous, 
any more than for being fick, or not fo well 
made as the generality of men are. True 
merit cught never to lofe the leaf grain of 
its intrinfic value, no more than a diamond, 
which is not always fet in gold. 

We fcarce know any perfons well, but 
fuch as we have been long acquainted with, 
W hen we fee a man do a good office to ano- 
ther, we are not immediately to pafs a de- 
cifive fentence upon him: It is very often 
nothing but. a feigned part which he atts. 
Integrity is far abaye fuch little tricks; it 
takes fuch extraordinary care to be regular, 
that it never leaves one action either to chance 
or paffion. 

In the commerce of life the leaft falfe ftep 
is obferved. When this misfortune happens, 
it is not in a man’s power to raife him/elf up 
again as he pleafes: For a fall is like a 
wound ; it is almoft impoffible to heal it 3 

ut it will leave a lafting {car behind it. 


Voltaire’s 
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Voltaire’s History of RUSSIA, continued from Page 350 of our Supplement. 


Of the Anceftors of PETER the Great. 


ETER’s family was on the throne fince 
the year 1613. Ruffia before this time 
had experienc: ed revolutions, which ftill kept 
areformation and arts ata diftance. Such 
is the fate of all human focieties. There 
were never worfe troubles in any kingdom. 
The tyrant Boris Godonou had affaffinated, 
in 1597, the lawful heir Demetrius, and 
ufurped the empire. A young monk affu- 
med the name of Demetrius, pretended to 
be the Prince that efcaped out of the hands 
of the affaflins, and, affiiled by the Poles 
and a great party tyrants have always againit 
them, he expelled the ufurper, and uturped 
himfelf the crown. His impofture was di!- 
covered as foon as he became mafter, and, 
the people being diffatished with him, he was 
aflaffinated. ‘Three other fpurious Deme- 
trius’s fucceffively ftarted up. This feries 
of impoftures fuppofed a country over. run 
with diforders. The lefS men are civilifed, 
the more eafy it is to anges eupon them. It 
may be judged to what degree thele frauds 
increa ed the confufion, and with it the pub- 
Jic calamities. ‘The Poles, who began the 
revolution by fetting up the fir pretended 
Demetrius, were on the point of reigning in 
Ruffia. The Swedes divided the {poils on 
the fide of Finland, and pretended alio to 
the throne. The ftate was threatened with 
an intire ruin. 

In the midft of thefe misfortunes, an Af- 
fembly, compofed of the principal Boyards, 
ele€ted for Sovereign, in 1613, a youth of 
15 years of age. ‘This did not {eem to bea 
{ure means of putting an end to the troubles. 
The name of this youth was Michael Roma- 
now ; he was erandfather of the Czar Peter 

and fon of the Archbith 10p of Roftou, furna- 
med Philaretes, and of a nun, related by the 
mother’s fide to the former Czars. 

This Archbifhop was a powerful Lord, 
and was forced by the tvrant Boris to be- 
come a prieit; his wife Sheremeto was alfo 
obliged to take the veil; fuch was the an- 
cient cuftom of the weftern Chriftian Latin 
tyrants: That of the Greek Chriftians was 
to put out the eyes. The tyrant Demetrius 
conterred the archbifhopric of Roftou on 
Philaretes, and fent him Ambafador into 
Poland. The Poles, then at war with the 
Ruffians, imprifoned him, contrary to the 
Jaw of nations, which indeed all thele peo- 
ple were ignorant of. It was duri ing his de- 
tention that the young Romanow, his fon; 
was elected Czar, e father was “exchang- 
+ tor dome Polith prifoners, and the young 























Czar created him Patriarch: In fhort, he 
became the real Sovereign under the name 
of his fon. 

If fuch a government may appear fiaeular 
to ftrangers, what will they think of the Czar 
Michael Romanow's marriage ? The Ruf- 
fian Monarchs did not feek out for wives in 
other {tates fince the year 1490. It feems 
that, they were poftefl ed ef Calan and 
Aft-acan, they followed in almott all parti- 
culars the Afiatic cuftoms, efpecially that of 
intermarrying only with their fubjects. 

What ftill more refembles the cufoms 
of ancient Afia is, that, to marry a Czar, 
the moft beautiful young women of the pro- 
vinces were brought to court ; the great Mit- 
trefs of the comt received them into her 
apartments, lodged them feparately, and 
made them all eat together: The Czar ¢ 
them, either under a borrowed name, or 
without difguiie: The wedding-day was 
fixed, though the choice was not yet known ; 
and, on that day, a wedding garment was 
prefented to her on whom the fecret choice 
had fallen ; other cloaths were diftributed to 
the pretenders, who returned home. There 
have been four examples of fuch marriages 

t was in this manner that Michael Ro- 
manow married Eudoxia, the daughter of a 
poor Gentleman called Strefhneu. He was 
cultivating his lands himfelf, with his do- 
mettics, when the Chamberlains, fent by the 
Czar with prefents, informed him that his 
daughter was on the throne. ‘The name of 
this Princefs is ttill dear to Rufia. All this 
is foreign to our manners, and yet is not le{s 
refpectable. 

It is neceffary to fay, that, t ye fore the elec 
tion of Remanow, a confiderable party ha id 
eleSted the Prince Laditlaus, fon of Sis 
mond Ill, King of Poland. The neigh- 
bouring provinces to Sweden had offered the 
crown to a brother of Guittavus Adolphus. 
Thus Ruta was m the fame fituation ’o- 
land has often been in, 
ele&ting a2 Monarch proves 
fource ‘of * civil ways. But the Ru‘ians di 
not imitate the Poles, who make a contra 
with the King they eleét. Thoug! 
experienced the of tyranny, thev 
fubmitted to a young man without ren 
any thine of him. 

Ruffia was never 
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their pretended rights to the throne of Ruf- 
fia. Such rights, of governing a nation a- 
gainft its will, never fubfift tor any iong 
ume. ‘The Poles, on one fide, after pilla- 
ging the country as far as oien, which 
was the way of conducting military expedi- 
tions in thofe days, concluded a truce of 14 
years: Poland by this truce remained in 
poflefiion of tne duchy of Smolenfko, where 
the Borifthenes has its fource. The Swedes, 
having made peace alfo, remained pofleited 
of Ingria, and deprived the Ruffians of all 
communication with the Baltic ; fo rhat ths 
empire remained more than ever feparated 
trom the refl of Europe. 

Michael Romanow reigned quiet fince 
this peace ; and he made no change in his 
fiates that either corrupted or perfcGted the 
adminittration. After his death, which hap- 
pened in 1645, his fon, Alexis Michaeip- 
witz, or the fon of Michael, about 16 years 
uf age, reigned by hereditary right. 

Alexis married 2 s his father, and chofe 
the molt amiable among the maidens brought 
to him. He efponfed one of the two dangh- 
ters of the Boyard Miloflauiki, in 1647, and 
afterw ards the daughter of the Boyard Na- 
aifkin, in 1671. His favourite, Morofou, 
married Mi: ilotlawfki's other daughter. We 
cannot give this Morofou a more proper ti- 
tle than that of Vifir, becaufe he was defpo- 
tic in the empire, and his power occafioned 
revolts among the Strelitz and peop!s, as it 
etien happ ens at Conftantinople. 

The reign of Alexis was troubled by 
bl loody and furious fed!tions, by int itine 
aid foreign wars. A Chief of the Coflacs, 
about the Tanais, 
King of «Aftracun: For a long time he in 
Jpired great terror; but at latty conquered 
and taken, was put’to death, as ail like him, 
for whom there is only either a thron re or 
feaffold. About 12,000, it is faid, of his 
paiiifans were hanged on the high rea a of 
Aftracan. ‘This was a part of the world 

where ape 1, being the leaft governed by the 
precepts of moral life, could be reftrain ed | 'y 
nothing but punifhment ; and from rigorous 
puntihment fprang fervitude, and the fecret 
tury of revenge. 

Alexis had a war with Poland; it was 
profpereus, and was terminated by a peace, 
which fecurea te hum the poffeMon of Smo- 
lentko, Kuovin, and the Ukrain ; bur he was 
unfortunate againit the Sv wees, and the 
bounds of his. cn nga were always much 
fircightened on that t tide. 


The Tuiks were then more to be feared; 








they feti toon Poland. and threatened the 
Caar’s tertitones witch iay near Crim Tat- 
tary, the ancient Taurica Cherfonefus. In 
3671 they look the impostant city of Kami- 





intended to make himfelf 


niek, and all the dependencies of Poland in 
Ukram. ‘The Coffacs of the Ukrain, who 
would never accept of matters, did not know 
then whether they belonged to Turky, Po- 
land, or Rufifia. The Sultan Mahomet IV, 
who had conquered the Poles, and juft im- 
pofed a tribute on them, demanded, with all 
the arrogance of an Ottoman and conqueror, 
that the Czar fhould evacuate all he poffet- 
fed in the Ukrain; but he was anfwered with 
the fame haughtinefs. Sovereigns at that 
time did not know how to difguile their 
pride by the exterior of decorum. The 
Sultan in his letter treated the Sovereign of 
the Ruffias as only a Chriftian Hofpodar, 
siving himfeif the title of Moft glorious Ma- 
jefty, and King of the univerfe. The Czar 
anfwered, ¢ That he was not made to fubmit 
to fuch a Mahometan dog, and that his {cy 
metar was as good as the Grand Seignior’s 
fabre.” 

Atlexis then formed a defign which feemed 
to pregnofticate the future influence of Rut- 
fia in Chriftian Europe: He fent Ambafla- 
dors to the Pop e, and to all the great Sove. 
reigns of Europe, except France, then in 
alliance with the Turks, in order to form a 
Jeague againft the Ottoman Port. His Am- 
baffadors had no other fuccefs at Rome, than 
not being obliged to comply with the cere- 
mony af kiffing the Pope’s feet ; and elfe- 
where they obtained only unavailing wifhes ; 
The quarrels of Chriftian Princes, and the 
interelts arifing from thefe quarrels, leaving 
them generally incapable of yniting againtt 
the enemy of ‘Chriflendom. 

The Ottomans, however, threatened to 
fubje&t Poland, for refufing to pay the tri- 
bute. The Czar Alexis affifted the Poles, 
on the fide of Crim ‘fartary ; and John So- 
= fxi, the General of the Crown, in 76745 

vathed away the difgrace of his country, in 
the blood of the Turks, at the famous bat- 
tle of Chokfim, which opened the way for 
him (o the crown. Rian difputed it with 
him, and pr opofed to unite his vaft eftates 
to Poland, but his offer was not accepted. 
Ile was very we orthy of this new kingdom, 
by the manner he governed his own. It was 
he who firft di gefted a code of laws, though 
imperfe& ; he introduced m: anufactwes of 
linen and filk; he peopled the defarts about 
the Volea and Kama with Lithuanian, Po- 
jith, and Tartar families, taken in his wars; 
All prifoners before his time were the flaves 
of thofe into whofe hands they fell ; Alexis 
made them hufbandmen: He eflablifhed mi- 


litary difcipline in his armies as much as he 


poflibly could. In fine, he was worthy of 
being the father of Peter the Great; bur he 
had not time to perfeét any of his underta- 
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age of 46, in the beginning of the year 


3677. 

After Alexis, fon of Michael, all fell 
again into confufion: He left, by his firft 
marriage, two Princes and fix Pvrincefies. 
The eldeft, Foedor, afcended the throne at 
the age of 15. He was a Prince of a weak 
and fickly conftitution ; but his merit was 
uninfluenced by his bodily infirmities. Alex- 
is, his father, had him acknowledged tor his 
fucceffor the year before he died. 

The fecond fon, Ivan, or John, was ftill 
worfe ufed by nature than his brother Foe- 
dor, being almoft deprived of fight and 
fpeech, as well as health, and often feized 
with convulfions. Of the fix daughters born 
of this firft marriage, the only one famous in 
Europe was the Princefs Sophia, dittinguifh- 
ed by the talents of her mind, but, unhap- 
pily, fill better known by her evil defigns 
oii Peter the Great. 

Alexis, by his fecond marriage with 
another of his fubjeéts, the daughter of the 
Boyard Nariikin, left Peter and the Princefs 
Nathalia. Peter, born the 1oth ef June, 
new ftile, was but four years old when he 
Joft his father. The children of the fecond 
marriage were not beloved, and it was little 
expected that Peter would ever reign. 

The genius of the Romanow family was 
always bent upon policing the ftate ; fuch 
was likewife the chara&ter of Feedar. We 
have already obferved, in {peaking of Moi- 
cou, that he encouraged the citizens to build 
feveral houfes of ftone. He inlarged that 
capital, and made feme regulations of gene- 
ral police: But, willing to reform the Boy- 
ards, he difpleafed them ail. Betides, he 
was neither intelligent nor active, nor re- 
folue enough to attempt a general change. 
The war with the Turks, or rather with the 
Crim Tartars,, which continued with an 
equality of fuccefs, did not permit a Prince 
of juch an ill {tate of health to think of ac- 
complifhing fo great a work. Foedor mar- 
ried, as his other predecefiors, one of his 
fubje&ts, born near the frontiers of Poland, 
and, having loft her in a year’s time, he took 
for fecond wife, in 1682, Martha Mateona, 
daughter of the Secretary Narifkin. He tell 
il, fome months after, of the ficknefs of 
which he died, and leit no children. As 
the Czars married without any regard te 
birth, they might alfo chute, at leatt then, a 
fucceffor, to the prejudice of primogeniture. 
It feemed that the rank of wite and heir to 
the Sovereign ought to be intrely the reward 
ot merit; and in this refpect the cullom of 
that empire was by tar faperior go the cuftoms 
of the beft civilifed Rates. 

Foedor, before he expired, feeing that his 





bioiher Ivan, too mnuch dityisecd by nature, 


was incapable of reigning, nominated, for 
heir of the Ruflias, his fecond brother Peter, 
who was then only ten years old, but gave 
great hopes of extraordinary abilities. 

If the’cnfiom of ratfing fubjects to the 
rank of Czarina was favourable to women, 
there was another that leaned hard on them: 
The daughters of the Czars were then fel- 
dom married ; the greater part fpent their 
lives in a monaitery. 

The Princefs Sophia, the third of the Czar 
Alexis’s daughters, by his firft marriage, a 
Princefs of a wit equally fuperior and dan- 
gerous, having feen that her brother Fcedor 
had but.a littie time to live, fhe did not em- 
brace the party of a convent; and, finding 
herfelf bewween her two other brothers, who 
could not govern, the one by his incapacity, 
the other by his childhood, the conceived the 
defigu of putting herfelt at the head of the 
empire. 

Foedor therefore was fcarce expired, when 
the nomination of a Prince of ten years to 
the throne, the exclufion of the elder, and 
the intrigues of the Princefs Sophia, their 
fitter, excited in the corps of the Strelitz a 
very terrible revolt. Two days after the fu- 
neral eb/equies of the Czar Foedor, they ran 
armed to the Kremelin, and began by com- 
plaining of nine of their Colonels, who had 
not been punctual in their payments to them. 
The Minittry was obliged to break the Co- 
jonels, and to give the Strelitz the money 
they demanded. Not fatisfied with this, they 
require the nine Oificers to be delivered up 
to them, and condemn them, by a plurality 
of voices, to a punifhment called batogues, 
which is thus infliéted : 

The patient is ftripped naked, and, being 
laid on his belly, two executioners flrike him 
on the back with rods, till the Judge fays, 
¢ There’s enough.” The Colonels thus treated 
by their foldiers were alfo obliged to thank 
them, according to the eaftern cuftom of cri- 
minals, who, after being punifhed, kifs the 
hand of their Judges; they added to their 
thanks a fum of money, which was not cuf- 
tomary. 

Whilft the Strelitz began thus to make 
themfelves feared, the Pince!s Sophia, whe 
animated them under-hand, to lead them 
trom crime to crime, convoked at her 
apartments an aflembly of the Princeflesot 
the blood, the Generals of the army, the 
Boyards, the Patriarch, Bihhops, and even 
the principal merchants ; fhe reprefented to 
them, that the Prince Ivan, by his right of 
feniority and merit, ovght to have the em- 
pire, of which the hoped in fecret to hold 
the reins. At the breaking up of the Af- 
furmbly the fent a meffage to the Strelitz, pro- 
mifing them an augmen.ation of pay and 
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prefents. Her emiffaries ftirred up every- 
where the foldiery againft the family of the 
Nariikins, and principaliy againft the two 
Narifkins, brothers of the young Czarina 
dowager, mother of Peter the Firft. The 
Strelitz were perfuaded that John, one of 
thefe brothers, had taken the robes of a 
Czar, had placed himtelf on the throne, and 
had attempted to ftrangle the Prince Ivan ; 
and to this was added the poifoning of the 
Czar Foedor by a Dutch phyfician, called 
Daniel Vangad. In fhort, Sophia had put 
into their hands a lift of 40 Lords, whom 
fhe called their enemies, and thofe of the 
ftate, and whom there was a neceflity of 
mafiacring. Examples of fuch horrors have 
been feen in all countrics, in the times of 
trouble and anarchy. 

The Knés Dolgorouki and Matheoff were 
the firft that the tragic {cene opened with ; 
they were thrown out of the windows: The 
Strelitz receive them on the point of their 
pikes, ftrip and drag them into the great 
fquare ; foon after, entering the palace, they 
find. there Athanafius Narifkin, brother of 
the young Czarina, and one of the Czar Pe- 
ter’s uncles ; they maffacre him in the fame 
manner ; they force open the gates of a neigh- 
bouring church, where three of the proferi- 
bed had taken refuge ; they tear them from 
the altar, ftrip and ftab them to death with 
knives. 

Their fury was fo blird, that, fecing-a 
young Loid of the houte of Soltikoff, pafs 
by, whom they loved, and who was not on 
the litt of the profcribed, fome of them, 
having taken bim for John Narifkin, the 
perfon they were in quett of, killed him on 
the {pot. What fhews exaétly the manners 
of thote times, is, that, having difcovered 
their error, they carried young Soltikoff’s 
body to his father, for interment, and the 
urhappy father, far from daring to com- 
plain, rewarded them for having brought 
to him the bloody body of his fon. His wife, 
daughters, and the wite of the flain, bathed 
an tears, upbraided him with his weaknefs. 
* Let us wait for the time of vengeance :” 
faid the old Gentleman to them. . Some Stre- 
litz, over-hearing thefe words, furioufly break 
mto the ehamber, drag the father by his 
hoary locks, and cut his throat before the 
door of his houfe. 

Other Strelitz ran about, feeking every- 
where after the Dutch phyfician Vangad ; 
meeting his fon, they afk him where his fa- 
ther is; the young man, trembling, anfwers 
that he does not know, and for his anfwer 
has his throat cut. ‘They find another pbhy- 
fician, a German: ¢ You are a phyfician, 
fay they, if you have not poiloned our Mat- 
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ter Foedor, you have poifoned others ; you 
deferve death :’ and they kill him. 

At laft they find the Hollander they were 
feeking for ; he was in the difguife of a beg- 
gar; they drag him before the palace; the 
Princeffes, who loved and confided in him, 
beg earneftly for his pardon, affuring the 
Strelitz that he is a very good phyfician, and 
that he had very well treated their brother 
Foedor. The Strelitz anfwer, that not only 
he deferves death as a phyfician, but alfo as 
a forcerer, having found at his houfe a great 
dried toad, and the fkin of a ferpent. They 
add, that the young Ivan Narifkin muft be 
delivered up to them, whom they had in vain 
fought after for two days ; that he was furely 
kept concealed in the palace ; and that they 
would fet fire to it, if their viétim was not 
given to them. Ivan Narifkin’s fifter, and 
the other Princeffes, terrified, ran to his re- 
treat; the Patriarch hears his confeffion, 
gives him the Viaticum and Extreme Unc- 
tion ; after which, taking an image of the 
Virgin, reputed miraculous, he leads forth 
the young man by the hand, and advances 
to the Strelitz, thewing them the Virgin’s 
image. The Princeffes, in tears, furround 
Narifkin, kneel before the foldiers, conjure 
them, in the name of the Virgin, to grant 
lite to their relation ; but they, wrefting 
him out of their hands, drag him to the bot- 
tom of the ftairs with Vangad ; then, form- 
ing among themfelves a kind of Court of Ju- 
dicature, they put interrogatories to the pri- 
foners ; and one of them, who knew how to 
write, draws up an indiétment againft them. 
The unfortunate Narifkm and phyfician 
were condemned to be cut or hacked in pie- 
ces: It is the ufual punifhment in China and 
Tartary for parricides, and called the punifh- 
ment of ten thoufand bits, or flices. After 
treating them in this manner, they expofed 
their heads, feet, and hands on the iron 
{pikes of a baluftrade. 

Whilft they were thus glutting their rage, 
before the eyes of the Princefles, others were 
maiiacring all thofe that were odious to 
them, or fufpeéted by Sophia. 

This horrible execution ended by pro- 
claiming Sovereigns, in June 1682, the two 
Princes, Ivan and Peter, affociating with 
them their fitter Sophia, in quality of co- 
regent. She then approved of all their crimes, 
and rewarded them ; fhe confifcated the el- 
tates and pofleflions of the profcribed, and 
gave them to the affaffins ; fhe even permit- 
ted them to ere&t a monument, on which 
were cut the names of thofe whom they had 
maflacred, as traitors to the country. In 
fine, fhe granted them letters patent, whereby 
the thanked them for their zeal and fidelity. 
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Of the Ftcure of Bopies. 
HAT is the figure of bodies? 


Q 


¥ A. It is the order among them- 
W  felves, afflumed by the turfaces which termi- 
© nate the volume of bodigs. 

. Are there bodies that refemble each 
other in figure ? 

A. It may be faid, with great probabi- 
lity, that all nature does not afford two bo- 
dies perfectly alike, efpecially if the divertity 

@ of figure be joined to that of colour and vo- 
© Ime. Ina multitude of people, how great 
foever, two refembling faces will never be 
: found. The operations ef chemiftry allio in- 
FS form’ us, that fome bodies, which to our 
a fenfes appear compoted of very fimilar parts, 
E are really compofed of very diffimilar ; and 
this may be a reafon to prefume, that the 
bodies which chemiftry has not been yet able 
| torefolve are likewile compoted of difiimilar 
3 parts. 
R - Do the elements great bodies are com- 
s pofed of refemble one another in figure, or 
= are they of a different figure, each according 
’ to its kind ? 
, A. Nothing pefitive can be faid in regard 
i to this queition: Thefe primordial bodies 
* are fo fmall, that they cannot be perceived, 
3 even by the help of the belt microfcopes. 
£ Some philofophers pretend, that thofe which 
‘ form light are all both of the iame bignefS 
e and figure, becaufe our eyes are conitantly 
; after the fame manner affected by them. 
; Q. Does not the difference obferved in the 


figure of compound bodies prove that there 
is alfo a difference in the figure of their ele- 
ments ? 

A. This difference in the figure of com- 
pound bodies may be the effeét of the man- 
ner the elements are difpoted and ranged in. 

Q. How are compound bodies formed ? 

A. They are formed by the union and af- 
femb!age of elements. If the elements 
touch one another by a great number of tlicir 
furfaces, they will form a folid mafs ; but, 
if only by fome of their furfaces, they will 
leave vacuums, or pores between them. 

Q. On what does the nature of compound 
bodies depend ? 

A. It depends on the different mixtures 
in their formation. When thete bodies are 

iffolved, the diferent elements they are 
compoled of do not lofe, on that account, 
their figure, becaufe they are indivifible, and, 
remaining fuch as they were, might after- 
wards torm new bodies by then mixture and 
unron. 
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Erements of PHILOSOPHY, continued from' Page 367 of 


tg 
our Supplement. 


gures of bodies belong only to large com- 
pounded bodies, to thofe we can tee and 
touch, without any affiftance from art? Or 
does it belong equally to the molecules of 
the fame bodies ? Does it extend to thofe 
that e(cape our fight, or are not percepti! 
but when there are many of them tos 

A. The figure of bodies being, in gene- 
ral, but an ailemblage of furtaces that ter- 
minate a certain portion of matter, it is evi- 
dent that a body, howfoever little, will be 
always terminated by iurfaces, and conie- 
quently figured. 

Q. Does art difcover to us, in fmall bo- 
dies, the figures that efcape our fenfes ? 

A. We have an abundance of curious 
examples of fuch difcoveries, which could 
never have been made without the help of 
microfcopes, whereof the ancients had no 
Here are {ome of thefe exain- 






knowledge. 
ples : 
When you caft your eye upon a grain of 
common {and, it appears to you as a point; 
the eye confounds its dimentfions ; but, with 
the help of a microfcope, the objec appears to 
you infinitely greater; you eafily dittinguifh 





lines in it, angies, finuofities, contours, fur- 
faces, in a word, a figure well terminated, 
of which the diverfities are readily perceived, 
li your 





when compared with fome other. 
microicope is good, you will perceive grains 
of fand, tran{parent as cry ttals, of the ‘ 
of a nuimeg, angular, differently cut, and 
fuch as they are represented in the firlt of the 
annexed figures. Art applies fuccefsfully 
grains of {and to different ufes: Becaufe 
they are fmall, hard, and angular, they are 
commodioutly uled for fou 
metals, or any other itil harder body, on 
which the file, or cutting of tteel, cangot 
properly a&t any longer. On account of 
their tranfparency, they become the bans of 
all glats-works. 
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Leave to dry fome drops of falt water on 
the glafs of a microfcope, view them after- 
wards by the help of this inftrument, and 
you will perceive molecules (fig. 2.) which 
appear with like figures, when the prepa- 
ration has been made with the fame falt. 
If, for inttance, common falt has been ufed, 
what is perceived by the microfcope refem- 
bles little cwhet. ‘The parts of this falt, wa- 
ter had divided mmifkept diffolved, have been 
fixed on the clafs, Wilk the liquid part eva- 
porated. Before this evaporation of the wa- 
ter, the affiftance of the micro‘cope will not 
be fifficient to make them vifible, being 
then too divided and thin to be perceptible ; 
Lut, according as the liquor leaves them, 
they aflemble and form molecules of a greater 
volume ; and, though they fhould remain as 
finall as they were in the water, experience 
fhews, in regard to equal fize, that tran{pa- 
rent bodies are better feen, when plunged in 
air, than any other more material liquid. 

Every cryttallifed alt affeéts ufually a fi- 
gure peculiar to it, and which probably de- 
pends on the figure of its leffer parts. Sea- 
fait, for inftance, forms cubes, {alt-petre 
needles, (fig. 3.) and fugar globules, (fig. 4.) 

The uniformity of figures in the molecu- 
les is not a peculiar quality of the falts ; fe- 
veral other examples are met with, efpectal- 
ly in the mineral kind : Rock cryftal, and 
the greater part of tranfparent ftones, appear 
pretty often in fmall, as well as in large 
quantities, under the form of a prifm, or 
exagonal pyramid ; but it fhould not thence 
be concluded in general, that the infenfible 
parts of all bodies are fo many fmali models 
of what they are in a larger volume. From 
thence proceeds, perhaps, that invariable con- 
ftancy of {pecies, as well among animals as 
vegetables, metals, and minerals. 


OF the Softnefs, Firmnefs, Hardnefs, 
Compreffibility,. Flexibility, Elsiticity, 
Cohelion, Fluidity, Contiflence, or 
Fixity, Thinnefs, Tranfparcncy, and 
Opacity of Bopies. 

. What is the foftnefs of a body ? 

A. It is the refittance made by a body 
that refitts very little when compretied. The 
foftnefs of a body may extend io fluidity, as 
of air, water, flame, &c. Thefe fluids re- 
fit, but their refittance is flight. 

Q. Wiat is firmneis? 

A. It is a xefiftance greater than that of 
foftnefs. 

Q, What is hardnefs ? 

A. It is a refiftance (till greater than that 
of firmnefS. Itis faid that a body is hard, 


when its parts hold together, and cannot be 
taken alunder without breaking. 





Q. What is underftood by compreffibility ? 

A. It is neceflary firft to know, that the 
relation of the volume of a body to its mafs 
is what is called denfity. A body is more 
denfe than another, when the real quantity 
of its matter differs lefs from its appa- 
rent fize; or when, under a given fize, it 
contains more folil paris. Lead is more 
denfe than copper, and air Jefs denfe than 
water. But the fame body may change its 
denfity ; that is, its mass remaining the fame, 
its volume may vary, either by augmenta- 
tion or diminution. When a body becomes 
more denie, its folid parts are contracted into 
a leis {pace ; and that may be done iwo ways, 
either when an internal cau(e is fupprefled, 
that k»pt them more afunder, or when a 
force 1s applied exteriorly, to oblige them to 
come clofe together. The firft manner of 
diminifhing the volume of a body may be 
called condenfation, and the fecond compref- 
fion, though, in truth, it is always conden- 
fing a matter, whatfoever way its volume is 
diminifhed. Thus, to fqueefe fnow in the 
hand, in order.to make a ball of it, is com- 
preffing it ; to cool a liquor, or diminifh the 
heat that dilates its parts, is to condente it. 

Q. Is there no volume of a body in nature 
but may be diminifhed by compreffion or 
condenjation ? 

A. Not one, except the atoms, or elemen- 
tary parts of bodies. There are no com- 
pound bodies without pores, no matter per- 
teétly hard and tolid. A bar of iron, made 
red-hot, becomes more denfe, more hard, 
and occupies a lefs volume as it cools, be- 
caufe its parts contract by degrees, on lofing 
the violent motion they had acquired in the 
fire. A fpunge made wet, and dilated by 
the water it contains, occupies a much lets 
{pace, when the fluid that filled its pores is 
{queefed out. The rebounding of a marble 
or glats bowl, and even of a diamond, thrown 
upon fomething as hard, is an effect of their 
compreffibility. 

Q. What is a flexible body ? 

A. Itis that whofe figure may be eafily 
changed, lengthened, and fhortened, with- 
out feparating its parts. Such are the mem- 
branes of the bodies of animals, and ail the 
gblong parts of vegetables. 

Q. What is elaiticity ? 

A. {t is the effort whereby certain com- 
prefled bodies tend to reftore themfelves to 
their former ftate. This properly fuppofes 
that they are compreffed. Of all bodies of 
this fort, fome rcimain in the ftate of their 
compreffion, as a ball of lead, that remains 
flat after its fall, and a ball of fhow, that 
remains in the form the hands have given it; 
ethers, on the contrary, seltore themlelves, 
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and refume, after being comprefled, the 
fame dimentions and figure they had before 
they were io. 

Q. Are all bodies equally elaftic ? 

A. No; fome hardly reflore themfelves, 
and then their elafticity is confidered as no- 
thing in ule. Thoie in which an elaftic 
force is perceptible, re-aét more or le{s, ac- 
cording to the hardnets, fliffnefs, or difpo- 
fition of their internal parts ; but we have no 
pofitive proofs that elafticity is perfect and 
unalterable in any one; we frequently ob- 
ferve that this quality is loft or debilitated by 
long exercife, or by a compreiffion that has 
jafted too long. A bow, which is too long, 
or too often bent, keeps at lait the curvity it 
has been made to affume. 

Why is there no perfe&t elafticiry ? 

A. The reafon is this: When a bent body 
is flackened, fome of its folid parts, that 
touch each other, muft be repelled, and re- 
tire, and thus muft fuifer a confiderable fric- 
tion, which produces a violent obftacle as to 


motion, and deltroys a part of the force of 


elafticity. 

The bodies that -have the leaft pores, that 
are the beft polifhed and moft tolid, are per- 
haps thofe that have the greatett elaiticity, 
becaufe they are then lels “hubjee to the ae 
fets of friftion. But there are no compound 
hodies without pores. The more metals are 
beaten, the more they become compa and 
elattic: Their pores are made fmatier by 
beating them, and even srg? number is d'- 
minifhed. Tempered tieel is much more 
folid and eiaftic than Prat red, and the 
fpecific weight of the former is to that of 
the latter as 7809 to 7738. 

Q. Why is a body more elaflic when cold 
than hot ? 

A. Becaufe its parts are then more clofe, 
more compaét, and more felid. Co!d con- 
tracts, heat dilates and rarefies them. 

. Of what ule is the elatticity of bodies ? 

A. Of infinite ufe, whereof a few exam- 
ples will be fufficient. If it be ufeful and 
commodious to travel at eafe, this advantage 
is chiefly owing to the plates of ftcel, the 
bands and {prings of copper, and other eiaf- 
tic bodies, on which the vehicles are fufpen- 
ded. The meafure of time is fo intereiting 

a thing to all people, that there are few with- 
out a watch or clock, which they regard as 
ane ceflary piece of furniture. ‘Thefe forts 
of inttruments, which may juftly be reputed 

the matter-pieces of art, are anim: ited bya 
Sain, formed out of a plate of fteel, rolled 
on ttielf, in a barrel, which it makes to turn 
by expanding itielf, and whofe motion is 
communicated by indented wheels to the pi- 
vots that bear (he hai.ds or indexes for thew- 
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ing the hours and minutes on a dial-plate, 
divided for that perpol 

It is fufficient to dbierve here, that the ac- 
tion of elafticity has been brought to thewer- 


fe&tion of being alinoft equal dum the 
whole time of di(playing ittelf ; for a difli- 
culty at firft prefents itfelf, which is, that, 


as the action diminithes alway $ In proportion 
as the fpring unbends, fo the motion ought 
alfo to be flower in all the pieces it animates, 
and the hands ought to make the hours and 
minutes longer towards the end than the be- 
ginning. How ferviceable, in like manner, 
are the fprings of guns! By what other 
means could be operated fuch prompt mo- 
tions, and fo difficult to be perceived by a 
bird, which nature has put on its guard 
againft every thing that threatens ite life? 
The {nap - haunce, moved by the fpring, 
carries in a moment a fharp flint againtt a 
finall piece of tempered ttecl ; 3 the ‘powder 
catches fire; and the fhot it drives fort! 
firikes the animal before it can be apprifed 
by the flath on report, or at lealt before it 
can fecure itfe]f by this warning. 

‘Means have been alfo found to create elaf: 
ticity, or augment it in bodies which have 
little or none. All fonorous bodies ought 
to be elaitic; and it is therefore that bells 
are made of tin and copper melted together, 
becaufe it has been obferved, that a “mixed 
metal is more hard, ttiff, and elaftic than 
the imple metals it is compofed of. The 
greater part likewiie of metals, without be- 
ing allay ed, become capable of a greater re- 
aStion when beaten cold. 

But, of all bodies whofe elafticity may be 
artificially augmented, not one is more re- 
markable than iron converted into fteel ; 
and, among the different pyoceffes tor this 
purpofe on that metal, nothing is compara- 
ble to tempering. To temper tteel is to cool 
it fuddenly, the moment it is taken red-hot 
out of the fire ; and this is ulually done hy 
plunging it in cold water, or in fomething 
equiv: lent. 

Q. What is cohefion > 

A. It is that property of bodies which 
makes their parts oppoje a {eparation, what- 
ever may be. the caule of their union. 

The more the cohefion of the parts of a 
body is trong, the more that bodv inclines 
to perfe& hardnets. There are many ob- 
fcurities in regard to the cohefion of the parts 
of bodies: According to the Newtonians, 
the cohefion of parts proceeds from their at- 
tractive virtue. Itis, fay thev, by this vir- 
tue, that bodies laid upon one another hold 
fait together. The more - ir furface is 
fmooth and polifhed, the mo 
fion is trong: But this 
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ftrone, when their furface is craggy and 
uneven, becaufe they then touch only in a 
finall number of points, 

Q. Whiat is the fluidity of hodies ? 

A. A body is faid to be fluid, when its 
parts yield to an impreffion, and that in 
yielding they move with great tacility. We 
fhail hereafier {peak more particularly of 
fiuids. \ 

What is uncerftood by the confittence 
or fixity of bodies ? 

A. That ftate whereby their conftituent 
parts keep naturally the fame pofition in re- 
gard to one another, and cannot without 
difficulty be detached or feparated. 

Q. What is the thinne{s of bodies ? 

A. Thin bodies are called thole that have 
a lax ftru&ture, and occupy a great {pace un- 
der a fmall folid mais. Bodies are move or 
Je{s dente, more or le{s thin, according to the 
bignels or fmallnefs of their pores. 

. What are tranfparency and opacity ? 

A. Tranfparent or diaphanous bodies are 
thofe through which objects may be feen ; 
fuch are glats, cryital, &c. Opaque bodies 
are thofe through which objeéts cannot be 
feen. In tran{parent bodies the rays of light 
may pats frecly through their pores, whereas 
they are ftopped in thew paflage through 
opaque bodies. 

Of the Vis Inert, or Passive Force. 

Q. What is the vis inertia, or paffive 
force ? 

A. It is that refiflance aguinft motion 
perceptible in all bodies. 

Q. How may we form fome notion of it ? 

A. Nothing {ems more proper for that 

purpofe than the experiment propofed by Sir 
iaac Newton: Let a body be imagined of 
a determinate weight and bignets; for in- 
ftance, a how! of lead, weighing a pound, 
fuipended freely by a very long thread, in a 
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True PLEASURES are rendered the purer by a moderate Uje of them 
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calm air, and another like bow! of lead, fuf- 
pended im the fame manner, and ftriking 
againit the firft, with four degrees of mo- 
tion. It the bow! at reft made no refiftance 
againft that which ftrikes it, after the fhock 
both would be feen to move with four degrees 
of motion: For why fhould motion be di- 
minithed in the bow] that ftrikes, if there 
was no refiftance in that which is ftruck ? 
And for what reafon fhould not the bow! 
be difplaced according to the whole extent 
of the motion that drives it. 

But experience fhews otherwife: The bowl 
at reft receives from that which ftrikes it a 
portion of its motion, and the latter lofes in 
the fhock what the other feems to have ac- 
quired. A body at reft makes therefore a 
real refiftance againft the effort that tends to 
move it. ‘Theregg ftiil more; if the bowl 
at reit weighs oer 40 pounds, the other, 
which has then but a much le{s mafs, with 
the fame effort, does not drive it as far as in 
the foregoing cafe; vet, if, to move a body, 
it was only required to make it lofe its ftate 
of refit, the motion communicated would be 
the fame in a Jarge as in a fmall mafs. 

There 1s theretore fomething more to con- 
quer than the mere privation ot motion ; and 
that to be conquered is the refittance called 
Vis inertie, or paflive force. 

Q. Is this force alfo found in fluids ? 

A. Yes ; becaufe it does not depend on 
the folidity of parts. It is as great in a cu- 
bic foot of water, as in the fame water 
changed into ice. 

Q. Does it depend on weight ? 

A. No; becaufe it acts equally in a body, 
whatever diretion is given it, and even 
when fituated horizontally. 

_ Q Can we know exactly what this force 
is? 

A. Itis one of the things we are ignorant 
of, and which we perhaps fhali never know. 
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Not to turn human brutal, but to build 
Divine on human, Pleafure came from Heav'n : 
Pleafure firft fuccours Virtue; in Return 

’ > 


Virtue gives Pleafure an eternal Reign. 


O know how to moderate our defires, 

is going a great way in the path which 
Jeads to true happinets. The generality of 
men pals their lives in wifhing for what they 
cannot obiain; or, if they ebtain that with, 
they pretently form new ones: Their hearts 
are {welled with more defires than there are 
waves on the troubled ocean ; fome are con- 
fufed, others hurtful, fome horrid and de- 
teftable ; fome are ridiculous and fenfelels, 


2 
a 


Younc’s Night Thoughts. 


while there are others conformable to reafon 
and virtue: In fine, there is nothing, that 
is either allowable or criminal, but what is 
by turns the object of mens wifhes. 

To expect that a man fhould have no de- 
fires, is the fame thing as to require him to 
ceafe to be man; for there are many defires 
which are eilential to his natural exiltence. 
Thete do no prejudice to his happinefs, bue 
on the contrary tend to his prefervation, and 
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inftruét him in what is neceffary to it. To 
defire to eat, drink, fleep, or walk, when 
nature makes us fenfible of hunger, thirft, 
drowfinels, uneafinefs to be always fitting 
or lying down, is but natural. ‘To wifh the 
pro(perity of our kindred, friends, and of 
good men, is acting according to reafon ; 
but there are other defires, which are as 
pernicious, and as much to be condemned, 
as thofe are ufeful and commendable; and 
neverthelefs, as vicious and unreafonable as 
fuch defires are, they are fo violent, that 
there is nothing which a man wiil not at- 
tempt to fatisfy them. He fcowers fea and 
land, expofes his lite to war, violates fraend- 
fhip, paternal love, filial tendernels; be- 
trays his country ; abandons his religion and 
his God; and, after fo many enormous 
crimes, it often happens, that he is juitly 
punifhed, not only in being difappointed of 
what he detires, but in the lofs of what he 
enjoys. By coveting fuperfluities, he de- 
piives himfelf of neceflaries ; and Fortune, 
from which he expe&ted new favours, de- 
prives him even of thofe for which he was 
obliged to Nature. He torments himfelf to 
acquire riches; but remains poor, and lofes 
his health. He hazards his life to gratity 
his boundlefs ambition ; but, though he has 
loft an arm perhaps, he is ftill only where he 
was: He has betrayed his friend, to make 
his court to his Sovereign; who loves the 
treafon, while he hates the traitor: He has 
changed his religion, in hopes to be reven- 
ged on its profetfors; but is as much de- 
{pifed by thofe of the religion which he em- 
braces, as by thofe of the religion which he 
quitted. 

If men were not fo blind as they are, they 
would not {pend fo great a part of a life fo 
fhort in an unealineis betwixt the fears and 
hopes of fatisfying their avarice or ambi- 
tion: Yhey would fee, that the happinels 
they propofe is not in every thing of which 
they are defirous ; they would know, that 
true human felicity confifts in the tranquil- 
lity of the mind, and the health of the body, 
and that it is impoffible to find it elfewhere ; 
they would alio be fenfible, that the real 
demands of nature are but few. Nature, in 
order to be preferved from diftrefs, needs no 
ftately palaces, nor fpacious gardens adorn- 
ed with ftatues of marble and brafs ; but is 
fatisfied with the natural tapiftry of the ten- 
der grafs, and enjoys all the comforts of 
health near fome freth running ftreain, and 
under the covert of trees. Why does man 


form fo many {chemes to obtain grandeur, 
which is no conducement to his happineis, 
and which cannot procure him either health 
gr peace of mind? Montaigne, whom the 
French are obliged to for having taught 
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17 
them to think, gives us a very true and edi- 
fying defcription of the mifecies of the 
Great: * Do fevers, gouts, and apoplexies, 
fays he, fpare them any more than us? 
When old-age hangs heavy upon a Prince’s 
fhoulders, can the yeomen of his guard eafe 
him of that burden? When he is terrified 
with the approach of death, can the Gentle- 
men of his Bedchamber comfort and fortify 
him ? When jealoufy, or any other caprice, 
fills his brain, can our compliments and ce- 
remonies reftore him to good humour ? The 
canopy of the bed he lies on, embroidered 
ever {fo much with gold and pearl, has no 
virtue againft the colic. At the leaft twitch 
of the gout, what lignifies it to be called Sire 
and Majeity? Does he lofe it by the re- 
membrance of his palaces and grandeur? If 
he be angry, can his being a Prince keep 
him from looking red, or turning pale and 
grinding his teeth like a madman? The 
leaft prick of a pin, or the leaft paffion of 
the foul, is enough to deprive a man of the 
pleafure of being fole Monarch of the 
world.” 

Nature is as eafily to be fatisfied with re- 
gard to the underftaad'ng, as to the body. 
In order to render the mind contented and 
tranquil, it is not negeffary to poffefs great 
employments, to enjoy vat wealth; it is 
fuihicient for us to love virtue, and to know 
how to be fatisfed with a little, becau‘e it is 
but little that we really want. In propor- 
tion as we retrench ourfelves, all that Hea- 
ven grants us befides is fuperfluity. The 
more we with to acquire, the more we want, 
and the further we deviate €rom that happi- 
nefs which we aim at. What felicity can 
greatnefs give us, that is net to be met with 
in a middle ftate? Whofoever knows how 
to limit himfelf to a moderate fortune is 
truly rich, Tf man mealures his neceffities 
by nature, he will never be poor; if by opi- 
nion, he will never be rich. A man need 
not be a philofopher to learn how to con- 
temn grandeur, and to know of what little 
avail riches are to the attainment of true 
happinefs ; he need only examine what fuch 
wealth and grandeur amount to in the end; 
for, in fine, if it be evident to him, that they 
cannot procure real felicity, but are often 
pernicious to the owners, he will be con- 
vinced, that a condition where a man has 
barely what is neceffary, is preferable to a 
ftate of fuperfluity. Let us only confider 
what advantage Great men can poflibly reap 
from their wealth and grandeur: It their 
aim be to fave their riches, or to increafe 
them, it gives tuem a theufand uneafineffes 5 
and, if they defire to make a good ute of 
them, and diftribute them prudently and 
according to their own option, they fubdject 
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them to infinite cares and moft vexatious 
p:rplexities; nor is their grandeur lefs a 
burthen to them than their wealth. If a 
King be virtuous, he is unavoidably taken 
up continually with the government of his 
ftate, he is under a neceflity of being watch- 
ful for the happine{s and prefervation of his 
people, and muit confider himfelf as the 
father of a family obliged to maintain peace 
and plenty among his children. If this 
King be not virtuous, he is neverthelels 
obliged to act for, his fubjeéts out of ftate 
policy, though not from any love that he 
hears them; his fear, left his neighbours 
thould rob him of part of what he enjoys, is 
enough to give him a thoutand uneafy 
thoughts. Thus every Soveieign is necet- 
farily expofed by his condition to a thoufand 
cares, trom which a private perfon is ex- 
empted ; it is therefore fenfelets to defire the 
{tate of a Sovereign, and to think it more 
capable of rendering us happy, than that of 
aman who, far from noife and free from 
ambition, lives contented with what he has, 
and Jooks upon health as the moit precious 
boon of Heaven, next to virtue. 

Whatever a man enjoys, he is unhappy, 
folong as he defires an addition to it; his 
greedinefs, to obtain what he covets, hinders 
him from having a true relith of what he 
poflefies. He isa flave to his defires; then 
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it is that he thinks fuperfluous wealth ne- 
ceflary ; and his fancy, which is continually 
brooding new wifhes, drags him to a preci- 
pice, which has no battom nor banks where 
he can ftop: But, when a man is contented 
with what he enjoys; when he has within 
himielf what the covetous and ambitious 
think to find in the fortune which they pur- 
fue; he knows the full value of what goods 
he has, and enjoys them with that plea- 
fant tranquillity which renders them the 
more pure and delicate. ‘The covetous man, 
who travels through Europe to inrich him- 
felf, knows not the {weetnefs of fleep like 
that citizen who lives quietly in his own 
houfe. The farmer grudges the time he 
abandons to reft, as fo much time loft in the 
improvement of his affairs; and, drowly as 
he is, he gets up early in the morning. 
The other fleeps quietly as long as he will; 
and, when he awakes, his mind and his 
body are refrefhed by the reft which he has 
taken; he is quiet, he laughs, eats, drinks, 
and, in fhort, does every thing with pleafure, 
while the covetous man, being quite worn 
down with fatigue, finds no relifh in what 
he eats, is in an ill humour, is angry or un- 
eafy at the leait trifle, and fpreads the bitter- 
nels of his gall upon all pleafures, which 
the man who defires but little enjoys with- 
out alloy. 


The Hiftory of ENcLAND, continued from Page 360 of our Supplement. 
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A little before, M. Budé de Verace, a 
a Proteftant of Geneva, Gentleman-ufher 
to the Princefs of Orange, having been dif- 
miffed, was returned to his own country : 
When he heard of the great preparations in 
Holiand, he writ to Mr. Skelton, then 
Envoy at Paris, that he had things tocom- 
municate to the King of Engiand, that 
were of no lefs concern than his crown, but 
would not difcover the fecret to any but the 
King himlelf; and that, if his Majefty 
would let him know his pleafure, he would 
immediately repair to London. Skelton 
was not wanting to give information to the 
Court of England, and to repeat it by five 
or fix letters; but no notice was taken of 
it, whether through a too great fecurity, or 
that the Earl of Sunderland, to whom the 
letters were addvefled, did not think proper 
#o communicate them to the King. 

Mean while, as the armament in Hol- 
land could hardly be concealed any longer, 
and the King receiving repeated advices of 
it, he judged it convenient, at all events, 
to flatter the people with the expectation of 
a Parliament ; fo, the 24th of Auguft, 1688, 
he declared in Council his intention to cail 


a Parliament for the 27th of November, and 
the Chancellor had orders to iffue out the 
writs the sth of September; however, the 
writs were not fent, which gave occafion to 
think the King only defigned to amufe the 
public. 

The next day, M. de Bonrepos arrived 
at London from Paris, and had feveral con- 
ferences with the King. It is pretended, 
that he offered him from the King of 
France a fleet, and an army of thirty thou- 
fand men, but that the Earl of Sunderland 
prevented the offer from being accepted. 
He is faid to reprefent to the King, * That 
it would be very dangerous to introduce a 
foreign army into England, at the very time 
he was preparing to hold a Parliament: 
That he would intirely lofe the hearts of his 
fubjeéts, and even of thofe who were moft 
devoted to him: That, if the French fhould 
have a mind to render themfelves matters of 
the kingdom, he would find but very few 
who would join to deliver him from fuch 
troublefome guefts ; and that, in accepting 
fo powerful an aid, he would quickly be- 
come only a Viceroy to Lewis XIV.” Some 
haye pretended, that this advice was evident 
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treachery in the Earl of Sunderland, who 
was gained by the Prince of Orange ; but 
this accufation refts only upon the ill fuccefs 
of the King’s affairs afterwards, and upon 
the fuppofitien that he would have fucceeded 
in his defigns, had the King of France’s 
offer been accepted. However, the King 
refufed the aid, becaule he thought it un- 
neceflary ; and yet it is pretended, that he 
made, at this very time, a new alliance 
with Lewis, but which was never pub- 
lifed. 

In the mean time, the King hearing 
from feveral parts, that an armament was 
—- in Holland, he ordered the Mar- 
quis of Albyville, his Ambaffador, to pre- 
fent a memorial to the States, to demand 
what they meant by their warlike prepara- 
tions, efpecially by fea, at that time of the 
year. The States anfwered, That they 
armed in imitation of his Britannic Ma- 
jefty, and might with more reafon demand 
an explanation about the alliance into which 
he was lately entered. This anfwer in- 
creafing the King’s fufpicion, he now be- 
gan to take the nece{fary meafures for put- 
ting himfelf in a potture of defence. With 
this view, he gave the governments of Portf- 
mouth and Hull, the twokeys of the king- 
dom, to Papifts, and took care to have the 
majority of the Officers and foldiers of thefe 
garrifons of that religion. 

After all, he could not yet believe the 
Prince of Orange would venture to attack 
him; he ftill relied on his fleet and ar- 
my, though he now had feveral demonftra- 
tions of their difaffe&tion. The Court of 
France could not conceive the caufe of fo 
ftrange an indolence ; nor was Skelton lefs 
puzzled to anfwer the queftion, fo often afk- 
ed, Why the King, his Matter, refufed the 
affiftance of France? He could only fay, 
that he had noorders about it. At laft, in 
a conference one day with Monfieur de 
Croiffy upon this fubje&t, he told him it 
was his private opinion, that, if France 
would threaten to attack the States-general, 
in cafe any thing was attempted by them 
againit the King of England, fuch a decla- 
ration would break all the Prince of O- 
range’s meafures. The Court of France 
approving of this propofal, the Count d’A- 
vaux prefented a memorial to the States, 
the 30th of Augoft, declaring, ¢ That all 
circumflances inclined the King, his Mafter, 
to believe with reafon, that the arming in 
Holland threatened England ; therefore his 
Majefty had commanded him to declare to 
them, on his part,——~‘* That the ties af 
friendfhip and alliance, between him and 
the King of Great Britain, would oblige 
him aot only to aflift him, but alfo tu look 


‘9 
on the firft aét of hoftility, that thould be 
committed by their troops, or their fleet, 
againft his Majelty of Great Biitain, tobea 
manifeft rupture of the peace, and a breach 
with his Crown.” The States, after an 
ambiguous anfwer to this memorial, de- 
mente of the Marquis of Albyville the 
meaning of the alliance between the two 
Kings. The fame demand was made to 
the Court of England by the States Ambaf- 
fador, Van Citters, to whom they fent a 
copy of the memorial ; whereupon the King 
fummoned a Council, and, by the Earl of 
Sunderland’s means, it was refolved to dif- 
own the proceedings of the Count d’Avaux. 
This refolution was immediately com- 
municated to the Ambaflador of the States, 
and to all the King’s Minifters in foreign 
Courts. Moreover, to convince the public, 
that the King was not concerned in the me- 
morial prefented by the Count d’Avaux, 
Skelton was recalled, and immediately fent 
to the Tower. 

On this occafion, the Earl of Sunderland 
reafoned upon the fame principle advanced 
by him, when the affiltance offered by 
France was in debate. It cannot be denied, 
that his reafons appeared plaufible to the 
King ; but it is fuppofed by fome, that the 
King was deceived, and that it was not pof- 
fible for the Earl of Sunderland to be d= 
ceived alfo; wherefore they afcribe his 
counfels to an exprefs defign of betraying 
his Mafter- ‘Thofe who talk thus are, it 
is likely, very forry the King did not fol- 
low the contrary opinion, and embrace the 
offer of France: They are perfuaded, in 
that cafe, the Prince of Orange’s meafures 
would have been difconcerted, his under- 
taking relinquifhed, and the King, with 
the affiftance of thirty thoufand men, been 
abfolute Matter of his kingdom. But it 
muft be confidered, that this is fuppofing 
an uncertain event; that the ptime Mi- 
nifter’s advice preceded the King’s difafter 
fome months ; and, to accufe him of an in- 
tention to betray the King, it muft be fup- 
pofed, that he could have forefeen what the 
King himfelf did not: In a word, that he 
was fecretly engaged with the Prince of 
Orange, of which however there is no pofi- 
tive proof. The moit plaufible ground of 
fufpicion againft him is his admiffion into 
that Prince’s Council and confidence, when 
on the throne. But he was not the only 
Minifter of King James, who was thus fa- 
voured by King William. It is, however, 
certain, though the Earl of Sunderland em- 
braced the Popifh religion, he was, and ftill 
is, fufpe&ted by the Papifts. There are 
even Proteftants, who, owning that he be- 
trayed his Mafter, count this pretended 
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treachery an honour to him, fince it tended 
to the good of the kingdom. 

Though the King, as I {aid, had ordered 
writs to be iffued out for a new Parliament, 
the order had not been executed. This ap- 
pears clearly in a proclamation of the 21ft 
of September, wherein the King fuypoled 
the elections were not yet begun: it im- 

rted, 

‘ That, his Majefty having already fig- 
nified his pleafure to call a Parliament, left 
thofe, whofe right it was to chufe Members, 
fhould lie under any prejudices and mif- 
takes, through the artifices of difaffected 

rfons, he thought it fit to declare, that, as 
it was his royal purpofe to endeavour a legal 
eflablifhment of an univerfal liberty of con- 
icience for all his fubje&ts, as was alfo his 
refolution inviolably to preferve the Church 
of England, by fuch a confirmation of the 
feveral aéts of uniformity, that they fhould 
never be altered any other ways than by re- 
pealing the feveral claufes which inflict pe- 
najties upon pe:fons not promoted, or to 
be promoted to any eccletiaftical benefices 
within the méaning of the faid aéts, for ex- 
ercifing their religion contrary to the pur- 
port of the faid acts of uniformity: And 
that, for the further fecuring not only the 
Church of England, but the Proteftant re- 
ligion in general, he was willing the Ro- 
man-catholics fhould remain incapable to 
be Members of the Houfe of Commons ; 
whereby thofeiears and apprehentions would 
be removed, which many perfons had, 
that the Legiflative authority would be en- 
groffed hy them, and turned againft Pro- 
teftants.” 

This prociamation was too obfcure and 
ambiguous to preduce anv great effeét; 
there was even a manrtett contradiStion in 
the defign to repeal the penal jaws, and at 
the fame «ime to preferve the a&s of unifor- 
mity ; befides, the King {poke only of ex. 
cluding Papifits from the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and not from that of the Lords. 
But what {till more plainly difcovered the 
King’s intention to amufe the people was, 
that the writs for anew Pailiament were 
not iffued. 

In the mean time, having received fo 
jrany concurring advices of the Prince of 
Orange's defigns, he gave out commiffions 
for augmenting his forces, and fent for 
fome regiments out of Ireland. At the 
fame time, he ordered the fleet to be eqnip- 

ed with all expedition. Monfieur Ba- 
rillon, the French Ambaffador, propofed, 
that the King, his Matter, fhould be de- 
fired to abandon the fiege of Philipfburg, 
undertaken by the Dauphin, and carry the 
war into Holland. This propofal was ap- 
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proved by feveral of the Council, but op- 
poled by others, on pretence that fuch a 
proceeding would alienate the minds of all 
the Englifh Proteftants from the King. This 
reafon prevailed the more eafily, as the 
Prince of Orange's friends had fpread a reé- 
port, that the armament of Holland was 
only defigned to prevent the French from 
landing in England. 

At laft, the King, as he could no longer 
doubt the Prince of Orange's intention. 
appointed the Earl of Feverfham to com- 
mand his army, after that poft had been 
declined by the Count de Roye. The com- 
mand of the fleet was given to the Lord 
Dartmouth. As the King was not igno- 
rant how prejudicial to him was the report 
of his ftri& alliance with Lewis XIV, he 
ufed his utmoft endeavours to ftifle it: For 
this purpofe, he ordered the Marquis of 
Albyville to prefent a memorial to the States, 
to affure them from him, that there was no 
other treaty between him and France, than 
thofe that were public. He moreover or- 
dered the States to take fuch meafures with 
them, as might beft ferve to maintain the 
peace of Nimeguen, and the twenty years 
truce concluded in 1684: But the States, 
whether better informed than the King 
imagined, or for other reafons, took no 
notice of this memorial. On the contrary, 
the Penfionary of Holland frankly owned 
to the Marquis of Albyville, that the Prince 
of Orange, being invited by the Englith 
Nobility, was preparing to carry them af- 
fiance for reftoring the Government to its 
ancient flate, the King having intirely 
changed it fince his acceffion to the crown. 

It feems, that the King had hitherto pre- 
ferved fome hope, either that the States had 
fome other defign, or that the Prince only 
intended to deter him from finifhing his 
woik: But, after this advice received from 
his Ambaffador, who added, that many 
Englifh were at the Hague, ready to accom- 
pany the Prince in his expedition, he dif- 
covered the utmoft confternation, as well as 
his whole Council. Indeed, it was eafy 
to conceive, that the Prince had projeéted 
this undertaking, upon private affurances of 
encouragement from the Englith. This 
refleGtion made the King begin to fee the 
great difproportion between the number of 


‘the Proteftants and that of the Papifts, and, 


confequently, the {mall hopes of being fup- 
ported by the Jatter. In thefe melancholy 


thoughts, he believed his beft refuge was 
to recover the Church of England to his 
‘jntereft. He ftill reckoned fhe was untha- 
ken in her principle of paffive obedience, 
and that, by giving her fome fatisfaétion, 
he fhould fecure her allegiance, after — 
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he fhould have no farther caufe to fear the 
efforts of the Prince of Orange. To this 
end, he fent for the Bithops that were then 
in London, namely, Winchefter, Chichef- 
ter, Peterborough, Rochefter, Ely, Bath 
and Wells ; and told them, that he defired 
their advice in the prefent conjun&ture: He 
afflured them of his readinefs to do what- 
ever thould be thought neceflary for the 
fecurity of the Proteftant religion and the 
liberties of his fubje&ts, without derogating 
from his own age pe He concluded 
with faying this affair required a mature 
examination; and therefore prayed them 
to confult together, in order to give him 
their advice. The Bifhops withdrew, and 
immediately repaired to Lambeth, to form 
with the Archbifhop (then indifpofed) a 
plan of what they were to counfel the King. 
The 28th of September, the King pub- 
lithed a proclamation to inform his fubjects, 
* That his Majefty had received undoubred 
advice, that a great and fudden invafion 
from Holland, with an armed force of fo- 
reigners, would fpeedily be made in an ho- 
flile manver upon this kingdom; and al- 
though fome falfe pretences, relating to li- 
berty, property, and religion, contrived and 
worded with art and fubtlety, might be 
given out, it was manifeft, however, that 
no lefs matter by this invafion was propofed, 
than an abfolute conquett of thefe his Ma- 
jefty’s kingdoms, and the utter fubduing 
and fubjeéting them, and ali his people, to 
a foreign power ; which was promoted by 
fome of his fubjeéts, being perfons of wicked 
and reftlefs {pirits, implacable malice, and 
defperate defigns ; who, having no fenfe of 
the mifery of former inteftine divifions, nor 
being moved by his Majefty’s reiterated 
aéts of grace and mercy, did again endea- 
vour to embroil this kingdom in blood and 
ruin, to gratify their own ambition and 
malice, propofing to theméelves a prey and 
booty in fuch a public confufion. That, 
though his Majefty had notice, that a fo- 
reign force was preparing againft him, yet 
he had always declined any foreign fuc- 
cours; but rather had chofen to rely upon 
the true and ancient courage, faith, and 
allegiance of his own people, with whom 
he had often ventured his life for the ho- 
nour of this nation, and in whofe defence 
againft all enemies he was firmly refolved 
to live and die; and therefore his Majeity 
folemnly conjured his fubje&ts to lay a- 
fide all animofities, jealoufies, and preju- 
dices, and heartily and chearfully to unite 
together in the defence of him and their 
native country. That, albeit the defign 
had been carried on with all imaginable fe- 
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crecy, and endeavours to furprife and deceive 
his Majetty, yet he had not been wanting 
on his part to make fuch provifions as did 
become him, and made no doubt of being 
found in fo good a pofture, that his enemies 
might have caiufe to repent of their rath and 
unjuft attempts.” In the conclufion, his 
Majefty declared, © That he did intend to 
have met his Parliament in November next, 
and that the writs were iflued forth accord- 
ingly, propofing to himfelf, amongft other 
things, That he might be able to quiet the 
minds of all his people in matters of reli- 
gion; but that, in regard of this ftrange 
attempt, defigned to divert his faid gracious 
purpofes, he found it neceflary to recal his 
forefaid writs, &c.° 

Though the King pretended an intire 
reliance on the allegiance of his fubjeéts, 
he knew, however, he had given them too 
much caufe of difcontent to be aflured of 
their affe&tion ; wherefore he thought it ne- 
ceffary to give them other proofs of his fin- 
cerity, than bare words. To thisend, he 
took off the Bifhop of London’s fulpenfion, 
and appointed Sir John Chapman, a 
Churchman, to fucceed Sir John Eyles, the 
prefent Lord-mayor of London, who was 
an Anabaptift. Moreover, being informed 
that the Bifhops would advife him to reftore 
the City charter, he fent for the Lord- 
mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs ; and told 
them, § That he refulved to rettore to them 
their ancient charter and privileges, and 
put them into the {2me condition they were 
in at the time of the judgment pronounced 
againft them upon the Quo Warranto.° 
The fame day, the 2d of October, he pub- 
lifed a general pardon, by proclamations 
out of which were excepted Robert Par- 
fons, Edward Matthews, Samuel Venner, 
Andrew Fletcher, Colonel John Rumfey, 
Major John Manley, Ifaac Manley, Fran- 
cis Charleton, John Wildman, Titus Oates, 
Robert Fergufon, Gilbert Burnet, Sir Ro- 
bert Peyton, Laurence Braddon, Samuel 
Johnfon, Thomas Tipping, and Sir Row- 
land Guynne. But all this was not capa- 
ble to fatisfy the people, who afpired to a 
more ample and more certain deliverance. 

The day after, the 3d of O&tober, the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, attended by 
eight Bifhops, repaired to Whitehall, and 
was admitted to immediate audience. Af- 
ter a fhort fpeech, he prefented to the King 
the refult of their conferences, drawn up in 
ten articles, which were fo many advices, 
and, withal, reproaches upon his palit go- 
vernment: Thele advices were, 

«J. To put the whole management of 
his government, in the feveral counties, 
into 
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into the hands of fuch of the Nobility and 
Gentry there, as were legally qualified 
for it. 

‘ HI. To annul his commiffion for Ec- 
clefiaftieal affairs; and that no fuch Court 
be erected for the future. 

‘ If. That no difpenfation might be 
granted or continued, by virtue wheseof any 
perfon, not duly qualified by law, had 
been put into any place, office, or prefer- 
ment in Church or State, or in the Univer- 
fities, or continued in the fame, efpecially 
fuch as had cure of fouls annexed to them; 
and, particularly, that he would reftore the 
Prefident and Fellows of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen college, in Oxtord. 

©“ IV. To fet afide all licences or facul- 
ties, by which any perfons of the Romith 
communion might pretend to be enabled to 
teach public {chools. 

¢ V. To defitt from the exereifs of his 
difpenfing power, and to permit that point 
to be calmly and freely debated, and finally 
fettled in Parliament, 

* VI. To inhibit the four foreign Bi- 
fhops, who ftiled themfelves Vicars Apo- 
ftolical, from farther invading the ecclefi- 
aftical jurifdigtion, which by law was vetted 
in the Bifhops of the Church of England. 

* VII. To fill the vacant bifhoprics, and 
other ecclefiaftical promotions, within his 
gift, both in England and Ireland, with 
men of learning and piety: And in parti- 
cular (which the Archbifhop owned to be 
his peculiar boldnefs, fince it was done 
without the privity of his brethren) forth- 
with to fill the archiepifcopal chair of York 
(which had fo long ftoc.! empty, and upon 
which a whole province depended) with 
fome very worthy perfon: For which, he 
was fo bold to fay, his Majefty had then 
before him a very fair choice. 

© VILI. To fuperfede all farther profe- 
¢utions of Quo Warranto’s againtt corpo- 
fations, and to reftore to them their an- 
cient charters and privileges ; as they heard 
God had put into his heart for the city of 
London, which they intended otherwife to 
have made one of their principal requetts. 

¢ IX. That writs might be ifued out 
with convenient (peed, for calling of a free 
and regular Parliament, in which the 
Church of England might be fecured, ac- 
cording to the aéts of uniformity; provi- 
fion might be made for a due liberty of con- 
{cience, and for fecuring the liberties and 
properties of all his fubjeéts, and a mutual 
confidence might be eftablifhed betwéen his 
Majeity and all his people. 

* X. Above all, That his Majefty would 
be pleafed to permit his Bifhops to offer 
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fuch motives and arguments as (they traft- 
ed) might, by G:d’s grace, be effeétual to 
perfuade his Majeity to return to the com- 
munion of the Church of England, into 
whote moft holy Catholic faith he was bap- 
tiled ; in which he was educated; and to 
which, it was their daily earneft prayer to 
God, that he might be reunited.’ 

Thefe advices clearly fhew, that what 
has hitherto been feen, concerning King 
James's governinent, is not grounded upon 
calumnies {pread by his enemies. For how, 
on the 3d of October (a month before the 
Prince of Orange's arrival, and at a time 
when the events were yet uncertain) could 
thefe nine Bithops conipire togethér to re- 
ag the King with a violation of the 
aws in all thefe articles, under colour of 
giving him counfel ? Befides, thefe advices 
agree, for the moft part, with the Prince of 
Orange's declaration, figned at the Hague, 
at the very time the Bifhops were coniult- 
ing together at London. In fhort, the 
King’s proceedings, two days after, invinci- 
bly prove the truth of thefe faéts; fo the 
advocates for King James can only plead, 
either that he had a right to aét as he did, 
or, though he had no fuch right, his fubjects 
were bound to fubmic to his will. But this 
is not the place to examine thefe queftions. 

The King, perceiving that a refufal to 
comply with the advice of the Bifhops 
would only increafe the people's jealoufy, 
refolved, though probably with regret, to 
redrefs moft of the grievances complained 
of. For this purpofe, two days after, the 
Commiffion for Ecclefiaftical caufes was 
diffolved. The next day, the Lord Chan- 
cellor had orders to carry back, in perfon, 
the charter of London. The Lord-lieute- 
nants of the feveral counties were required 
to inform themfelves of the abules and irre- 
gularities committed in the late regulations 
of corporations, in order to redrefs the fame. 
The Bithop of Winchefter, Vifitor of Mag- 
dalen college, in Oxtord, was ordered to 
fettle that fociety regularly, and according 
to their ftatutes. A proclamation was 
iffued out, for reftoring corporations to their 
ancient charters, l.berties, rights, and fran- 
chifes. The Lord-lieutenants were dif- 
placed, in feveral counties. Popifh Juftices 
of the peace, Mayors, Recorders, and ovher 
Magittrates, were removed, and Proteftants 
put in their places. Thus, in the {pace of 


about twelve days, that formidable fabric 
was in effect, or in a great meafure, demo- 
lifhed, which the Romifh cabal had {pent 

near four years in ereéting. 
But all thefe proceedings were not capa- 
ble to reftore the King to the confidence of 
his 
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is fubjetts, becaufe they came,too late, 
nd feemed rather the effeét of neceffity than 
nclination. No other motive could be ima- 
igined of the King’s dettroying his own 
york, than his fear of being deferted on 
the arrival of the Prince of Orange, who 
was daily expe&ted: Whence it was infer- 
red, that the King’s condefcenfion would 
Jait no longer than the danger. What had 


been only fulpe&ted was foon found to be 
true: The Bithop of Winchefter, purfuant 
to the King’s order, having cauted a cita- 


tion to be fixed on the gates of Magdalen 
college, to recall Dr. Hough, and the ejeét- 
ed Fellows of that fociety, upon the news 
of the difperfion of the Prince’s fleet by a 
tempeft, was recalled on fome frivolous 
pretence, and the reftoration of the college 
deferred ; but afterwards, the news proving 
falfe, the King refumed his pretended at- 


| fection for the Univerfity, and the college 


was reftored. This extremely prejudiced 


} the King, as it manifeitly fhewed, that, in 
> his late changes in favour of the Proteftants, 
|) his aim had been only to amufe them, ull 


he fhould be able to retra&t. Such as had 
fallen into the {nare, and believed the King 
to have a&ted with fincerity, loft all their 
confidence in him: So James faw himéelf, 
at once, reduced to the affiitance of his 
Popifh fubje&ts alone, who were incapable 
to reftore his finking affairs, 

As all his hope was placed in his army, 
he applied himielf, as far as lay in his 
power, to augment and frengthen it with 
troops which fhould wholly depend on him, 
In obedience to orders already given, two 
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thoufand five hundred men landed at Chef- 
ter trom Ireland, and three thoufand Scots 
were advanced to Carlifle. Befides this, 
new commiffions were granted, for levying 
ten regiments of horfe and foot, not to men- 
tion feveral independent companies ; all the 
militia had orders to be in a seadinefs to 
march; la¢ly, a proclamation was pub- 
lifhed, commanding all horfes, oxen, and 
catce, to be driven and removed tothe ipace, 
at leat, of twenty miles from the place 
where the enemy fhould attempt to land. 
‘This was all he couid do; but it was not 
in his power to caule his fubjects to fecond 
him with affection, or his troops to ferve 
him faithfully. Accordingly, it was not 
upon an army of thirteen or fouiteen thous 
fand men that the Prince of Orange relied, 
but upen the difpofition of the Englith, who 
impatiently expeéted his arrival: Without 
this, fofmall an army would not have been 
capable of conquering England. 

In the mean time, the populace of Lon- 
don, growing infoient by the hopes of the 
Prince’s coming, began to infult the Popith 
chapels; whecefere the King ordered them 
to be fhut up, for fear of an infurrection 
in fo dangerous a juncture. Qn the otber 
hand, many Romith pricfts and Jefuits, 
perceiving the gathering ttorm, and prela- 
ging nothing good from the di/pofition of 
the people, and the Court’s contternation, 
began gradually to difappear, and to con- 
fult their gwn fafety by a tumely retreat into 
foreign parts. 

{To be continued. } 


4n Account of the EARL or ESSEX, a mew Tragedy, now ating at 
the Theatre Royal, in Drury-lane. 


i lge- unhappy fate of that great, but 
rafh man, Robert Earl of Effex, in 
Queen Elifabeth’s reign, has fomething in 
it {o interefting, and truly dramatic, that it 
has employed.not only the pens of our own 
poetical geniufes, but even has exercifed, in 
a neighbouring and rival nation, the talents 
of the celebrated Thomas Corneille, who 
has alfo written a tragedy on that ftory. 

We have had in our own language two 
plays on this fubjeét ; the firft of them by 
Mr. Banks, which, from the very circum- 
ftance of the hiftory, whereto he has adhered 
as ftriftly as poffible, was fo affecting, that, 
without any proper poetical embellifhment, 
the reprefentation of it, for many years, 
gave repeated pleafure, and the cataftrophe 
never failed drawing tears from the feeling 
and fenfible parts of the audience. 

Mr. Banks's deficiency, in point of ele- 
gant diction, probably induced Mu. Jones 


to draw his pen in the caufe of the unhappy 
favourite, which produced a tragedy, where~ 
in the language is undoubtedly better, more 
fimple, and at the fame time more poetical, 
than in Mr. Banks’s tragedy ; but then the 
fhortening of many of the {cenes, and redu - 
cing it more rigidly to dramatic rules, has, 
in a great meature, deftroyed the power of 
affe&ting the paffions, fo that the cataftrophe, 
though the fame as in Banks’s, fteals not on 
the fenfes by fuch gradual fteps, and the 
audience are fuffered to depart lefs concerned 
for the fate of their hero. In fhort, poetry 
feems to have ftifled the pathos ; and want of 
fire is by no means compenfated in the flo- 
ridnefs of the phrafe. 

It is to Henry Brooke, Efq; the author of 
Guftavus Vafa, that we are indebted for the 
prefent Earl of Efex, which, though fre- 
quently performed at Dublin, was not print~ 
ed, nor introduced here on the ftage til] now. 
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review the deveral aéts, and citing the moft 
interefting and ftriking parts in them. 


In this play the beauties of both the for- 
mer are prejerved, their faulis avoided, and 
their deficiencies fupplied ; the fire and pa- 
thos of Banks feem joined to che poetry of 
Jones, with the addition of a {pirit of liberty 
and manly fentiment, and a more fuccefsful 
marking of the charafters of the Queen and 
Earl, than are to be found in either of the 
other two. As to the plot ef the piece, hif- 
tory would not admit of any confiderable al- 
teration, either as to circumftance or con- 
du& ; yet, in two or three little particulars, 
even thefe are improved. A icene of mad- 
nefs thrown into the charafer of Lady Rut- 
land, after the departure of her hufband to 
execution, adds greatly to the diftrefs of the 
Jaft aét. The making the death of the Earl 
fo ttrongly to affect the Queen, as to feem in 
a great meafure the occalion of ber own, 
which happened in leis than two years af- 
ter, clofes the play more forcibly, and is not 
unconfonant with hiftory ; and the repent- 
ance of Lord Burleigh, for having given too 
gmple a fcope to his revenge, is a judicious 
means of reicuing the chara@er of that truly 
great man from the very hateful light in 
which the two farmer poets had left him. 
There is alio another circumftance, in which 
both Banks and Jones have rendered the 
ehara&ter of the Queen much too weak, and 
eafy to be impofed on: This is the fudden 
and unreafonable alteration of the Earl's be- 
haviour, as ‘related by Nottingham, from 
that humble and gratctul difpofition in which 
he had parted from her, at the time of his 
receiving the ring, with the ftrongeft affu- 
rances of her regard and protection. Jones 
has made him, without a caute, fly out into 
¥eproaches of injuitice, and hints of difap- 
pointed love being the occafion of the Queen's 
treatment ; which is both indelicate and im- 
probable. Mr. Brooke has obviated this 
more judicioufly, by affigning this alreration 
to a caute, which, of all others, his refenting 
mult be the moft likely to roufe the Queen's 
jealouty, and make it overcome the tender- 
nefs the {till had left for him: it is alfoa 
circumttance made fubfequent to his receiv- 
ing the ring, and may confequently be not 
improbably fuppoied to have occafioned the 
change of the Queen's behaviour to his wife, 
on herdeclaring their marriage, and pleading 
for his pardon. 

On the whole, this play is certainly much 
fuperior to either of the former ones ; the 
chara&ters better drawn ; the language more 
forcible and {pirited, the cataitrophe more 
interelting, and feems to ttand the faire(t 
chance of eftablifhing itfelf as the ftandard 
and acting tragedy on this ftory.—-Thefe 
particulars will better appear by paffing in 


PROLOGUE, wrote by Mr. Murphy, 
and {poke by Mr. Sheridan. 


Whene’er the brave, the gen’rous, and the juft, 
Whene'er the patriot finks to filent duft, 
The tragic mufe attends the mournful hearfe, 
And pays her tribute of immortal verfe, 
Infpir’d by noble deeds, the feeks the plain, 
In honour’s caufe, where mighty chiefs are flain; 
And bathes with tears the fod that wraps the 
dead, 
And bids the turf lie lightly on his head. 
Nor thus content, the opens death’s cold 
womb 
And burfts the cearments of the awful tomb 
To caft him up again,—to bid him live, 
And to the {cence his form and prefence give, 
Thus once fam’d Effex at her voice appears, 
Emerging from the facred duft of years. 
Nor deem it much, that we retrace, to-night, 
A tale to which you've lift’ned with delight. 
How oft, of yore, to learned Athens’ eyes 
Did new Eleétra’s and new Phedra’s rife ? 
In France how many ‘heban Monarchs groan, 
For Laius’ blood, and inceit not their own? 
When there new Ipiigenia’s raife the figh, 
Freth drops of pity guth from ev’ry eye. 
On the fame theme tho’ rival wits appear, 
The heart fill finds the fympathetic tear. 
If their foft pity pour her plenteous ftore, 
For fabled Kings and Empires now no more ; 
Much more fhould ycu from freedom’s glorious 
plan, 
Who ftill inherit all the rights of man ; 
Much more fhould you with kindred forrows 
glow, 
For your own chiefs, your own domeftic woe ; 
Much more a Britith ftory fhould impart 
The warmeft feclings to each Britifh heart. 


DRAMATIS PERSON £. 


MEN. WomMEN. 
Effex, Queen Elifabeth, 
Southampton, Countefs of Rutland, 
Cecil, Countefs of Notting- 
Raleigh, ham. 

Lieutenant of the 
‘Tower. 


Guards, attendants, &c. 


IN at&t the firft, the Countefs of Notting- 
ham defiring to be left to the enjoyment of 
her thoughts in folitude, Cecil, who was 
come to plead his paffion to her, tells her, 
that he cannot leave her, having remarked 
ftarts, and deep-fetched fighs, and changes 
of complexion in her, which could not be 
without a caufe. She upbraiding him that 
it was poor and little in him thus to pry and 
watch-herin the hour of weaknefs, he fooths 
her, with all the gentle arts he was mafter of, 
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to diclofe to him the anguith of her mind: 
At length he prevails : 


O, Cecil! (cries the) if indeed you have 
lov’d truly ; 

If you have felt the flings of flighted paffion, 

Of heart-torn hope, and raging difappoint- 
ment 5 

You then will caft a kindred eye of pity 

On the moft loft, the moft undone of women. 

Effex 

Rack'd by a confli& of oppofing paffions, 

Strong love at length prevail’d—Hear it not, 





‘ Cecil, 


What thought would hide—where memory 
recoils, 

And fearce believes itlf ——I fent this 
man— 

I _- death to modefty !—TI did fend 
um— 

My vows, myfélf, my foul a willing flave, 

In a fond letter ! 


Cecil afking if fhe loved Effex ftill, as now, 
inftead of a fair return, fhe had received a 
rude repulfe from him ;. fhe anfwered, in a 
rage, 

Love! Cecil, fay you: Love? 

Hate, hate—within it labours, fell and deadly. 

Know’ft thou our fex, and think’ft that a 
woman 

Slighted, refus’d, can love? No, no! the 
milk, 

The kindly flow of love is chang’d to gall, 

Runs with invenom'd poifon through my 
veins ; 

And, like the bafilifk’s, my baleful eyes 

Would fhoot fwift death, and I could kill 
with looks. 


She makes a tender to Cecil of her hand 
and heart, for his promifing to revenge the 
injury on her ; and, in order to it, he ac- 
quaints her, that, the Queen being to prepare 
for Council, the je well to aus hee 
prefence, and that fhe fhou!d hear of mifchiet, 
fuch as minds that foar uncommon flights 
alone could relith. The profpect of ven- 
geance eafes the tortures of her foul; and, 
leaving Cecil, fhe wifhes the moments fhort. 
He, en,his fide, is elated with joy to find the 
road fmooth-paved, by the fate of Effex, to 
his love and ambition. Whilft he refle&s 
on his approaching happinefs, he fees South- 
ampton, a fecond objeét of his hatred, a 
ftately branch, as he calls him, 





ingrafted firm 

To the proud ftem of our afpiring Efex ; 
But hew the hoftile trunk, and ev'ry bough 
Partakes the kindred ruin. 


. Southampton boldly accufes him of plot- 
ting an unpeachment againft Effex, He art- 
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fully replies, that he heard fomewhat of an 
impeachment, but wifhed Effex might find 
means to clear the charge of guilt. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Guilt! faid you guilt ? 

Come fhew this monfter of your own creation, 
The phantom that ftate wizzards conjure up, 
Amid the depth of their no&turnal Councils, 
To make their pow'r look dreadful o’er the 

land, 
And {care our Britons from the fide of virtue. 


CSCECcitL 
My Lord, your zeal to this unhappy man 
Has clos‘d your eyes to what a nation fees 
With clear, unfway'd difcernment ; his am- 
bition, 
His late cabal with rebels, and the ftorm, 
Brew’'d and concerted with his Irith col- 
leagues, 
To wreck the peace and honour of his coun- 
try. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Rather concerted in the cabinet, 
Where fpurious treafons are begot, and taught 
To call fome pre-appointed victim father, 
As Statefmen pleafe to bid, where’er they 
find 
Talents to crofs, or virtue to offend them. 





Cecil, irritated at thefe words, leaves 
Southampton, threatening to involve him in 
Effex’s ruin. Southampton follows him 
ftraight to the Council, where he hears the 
machinations againft Effex break out in a 
charge of his being a fricnd to the Queen 
and Country’s foe, Tyrone ; and his con- 
ferring in fecret, and making {candalous tru- 
ces with him. The Queen foftens the charge, 
that he only became remifs, and had loft a 
feafon ; but that, to make reparation for his 
fault, fhe had commanded him not to return 
to England without reducing her enemies. 
Soon after, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others 
of the Commons, appeared in Council to im- 
peach Effex. The Queen, highly incenfed at 
the liberty taken, exclauns, 


Who dares impeach him ? Whence this in- 
folence 

Without my privity ? Am I awake ? 

Say, am I England’s Queen ? No!—— 

a waxen pageant, fet aloft 

For Statefinens handsto mould, and move at 
will. 

How wasI Jull’d! Ha! rebels! well ye warn 

Of plots and treafonous prattices ¥e 
fmooth ones, 

Who, like hyzena, make your fly approaches 

By whine and cringe—then leap with quick 
furprife, 

And rend your feeder, Come, what would 
you farther # 
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Tis youn’s to di€tate, my imperial Matters! 
At your command I'l} drench my innocence 
In the molt braveand loyal blood of England; 
Tread out offenfive virtue, pluck fidelity 
Ev'n from the heart of Britain. You, my 
Matters ! 

Shall rule unrivall’d then, and your ambition 
Be propp’d by guardians like unto yourfelves ; 
Fools tor your Senate, knaves for every office, 
And cowards for Commanders. 


Here Southampton, taking advantage of 
the Queen’s refentment, reprefents in a {trong 
light the horrors of the plot, and the wick- 
ednefs of the combination. Cecil endeavours 
to compofe the Queen’s emotion. She throws 
away her fceptre, to exprefs more fully her 
indignation ; 





——— Thou pageant fceptre, 

‘Thou banither of truth, that dott invite 

The bow of flattery, and the imile of falf- 
hood ; 

Thus do I hurl thee to thy worfhippers, 

And am mytelf alone 





Raleigh and the reft hereupon fall prof- 
trate, and beg to be forgiven. ‘The Queen 
difmiffes them with a gentle rebuke. 

In act the fecond, the Countefs of Rut- 
land is tranfported with joy, on being appri- 
fed, by Southampton, of Effex’s return ; 
but this joy is foon damped, by affuring her, 
that his rafhnefs in fo doing may have ruined 
him, becaufe againft the appointment of his 
commiffion, and the Queen’s abfolute com- 
mands, whereby he had forfeited all his ti- 
tles, honours, offices, and perhaps his life. 
She intreats him to fly, and conjure him back 
to Ireland : 








Tho’ the world, 

Vor one lov’d look, were fhort and poor of 
purchafe, 

What's world, or looks, or I, or all to Effex ? 

Ply, thou dear friend. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
—— Alas! ‘tis now too late —— 
He's jul at hand-——As I hafted hither, 
¥ met the haughty Cecil, envious Raleigh, 
And treacherous Nottingham in clof cabal: 
From ear to ear death mu mur'd ; and afkance 
They catta finile of fcorn, and with their eyes 
Bid me defiance as they pafs‘d. 





Rutland, greatly terrified at this intelli- 
fence, fays the will go directly to the Queen, 
declare at her feet her marriage.with Eifex, 
and weep, pray, and conjure her, if not for 
his and her own fake to fave him, vet for 
the icnder pledge fhe bore him. Southamp- 
ton diffuades her from this ftep, as the only 
thing that muft feal his doom. Seeing the 
Quecn coming, with Cecil, Raleigh, and Not- 


tingham, he advifes her to retire. The 
Queen, informed of Effex’s return by Cecil, 
declares it to be treafon. Whilft Southamp- 
ton offers a plautible excufe for Effex’s con- 
duét, a Gentleman enters, and whilpers him ; 
whereupon Southampton acquaints the Queen 
that the Earl is come, and waits her royal 
pleafure. The Queen, in fome fufpence, 
whether it be confiltent with her dignity to 
fee him, at lait confents to give him admit- 
tance, Effex juftifies himielf. The Queen 
regardlefs of his plea, and treating him with 
contempt, 


ESSEX. 
What not a word, a look ?>—Not one blefs'd 
look 
Of wonted influence, whofe kindly warmth 
Might chace thefe envious and malignant 
clouds 
With which your fervant is begirt ? Nav then 
My night comes on apace I fee—I fee 
The birds of dark and evil omen round me; 
Cecils and Raleighs : How they {cent their 
feaft 
Sagacious ravens ! how they {nuff from far 
The promis’d carcafe Be it fo—for Effex 
Is but the creature of imperial favour, 
By his Queen’s voice exalted into greatnefs, 
And by her breath reduc’d again to nothing. 











The Queen, moved at thefe words, feels 
the woman rifing in her breaft, but, quickly 
roufing herfelf into the Queen, afks why the 
traitor ftill abides her pretence, and orders 
all who had truth and fealty to her to fol- 
low her. Effex is left alone, overwhelmed 
with grief and vexation to find himfelf fpurn- 
ed, infulted, and fo contemptuoufly treated. 
His friend Southampton returns to confole 
him, and foon after Cecil and Raleigh, com- 
miffioned by the Queen to diveft him of all 
his trufts and offices, to command his imme- 
diate departure from the Court, and not to 
ftir farther than his own houfe. They alfo 
told him, it was the Queen's pleafure he 
thould fend his ftaff by them. Effex readily 
fubmitted to the three firit injunétions, but 
faid the laft required fome paufe ; and, be- 
ing aiked by Cecil what they fhould return 
in an{wer to her Majetty ? 


ESSEX. 

Then tell her, treafon never harbour’d yet 

In bold blunt truths, or opennefs of action : 

It feeks clofe covert in the fmiles of Courts, 

Fleers in the cringe, and fkulks behind the 
vizard. 

Tell her—my honeft Cecil! tell thy Mif. 

~'trefs, 

That treafon is a Statefman, near her throne, 

Who holds the Queen befieg’¢, and calls it 

guardianthip 5 
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Who feals th’ imperial fenfe ; cuts the dear 
ties 

*Twixt Sovereign and fubject; fills her church 

With profelytes to vice, and fets corruption 

Aloft, ev’n on the feats of injur’d juttice : 

For guilt feeks fellowthip and league with 
guilt, 

And vice fupports his kindred. 


The ftaff being demanded again from him, 
he anfwered, that, as he had received it 
from the Queen's hand, he would yield it 
back to no other. When Cecil and Raleigh 
were gone, Southampton having mentioned 
that it would be neceffary to counteraét their 
poifon, Effex defired him to hafte away and 
to adjure the Queen, if ever he found favour 
in her fight, to grant him a fhort hearing, 
that he might receive his doom from her 
own lips. Being again left alone, his me- 
lancholy gave vent to theie words : 


O hard-earn’d glory! long wrought pile of 
greatnets ! 

Are your inchanted works no more than fo, 

Aword and vanifh ?—Now—where are they 
now ? 

The rufhing mob—the fhouting multitude— 

The {weeping levee, and the bending circle ? 

All fled, all mute, and loncfome now around 
me ! 

As though I walk’d o'er graves and charnel 
ground ; 

As though I carried famine in one hand, 

And pettilonce in t’other. 


Afterwards an affecting fcene pafles be- 
tween him and the Countefs of Rutland, 
who ventured to fee him. 


RUTLAND. 

May I then look! indulge my longing eyes! 
I cannor {peak to thee, my heart's too full. 
Effex! you turn away ! 

ESSEX. 
Alas, my love ! 
What object now is Effex for thy eyes ? 
Stripp’d of his honours, all his glories wi- 

ther’d, 

A bare and fightlefs trunk ! 


RUTLAND. 

Canft thou think fo meanly of thy Rutland, 
As to believe the gaudy pageantry, 

The trappings of ambition, ever made thee 

More lovely in my fight? No, Effex, no, 

I lov'd thee for thyfelf. Thy pompous titles, 
Thy {plendid dignities, commands in war, 
I look’d upon as my worft enemies, 

Which interpos’d and held me from my 

a ar 


ESSEX. 
———— Heaven make me worthy 
Of fo much tendernefs ! Yes, I will own 
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Ambition had its charms ; but “twas in hopes 
To raife my love as high above her fex 

In dignity, as fhe tranicends in merit... . ; 


RUTLAND. 

And will you then 

No longer Jitten to delufive fame ? 

No more be guided by the ‘witching fires 

Of wand’ring glory ? Homeward wilt rhou 
turn, 

Where love and Rutland have prepar’d the 
feat 

Of humble rapture and of inward peace ? 

A little empire of ferene delights, 

Of guardian virtues, and ob!e:vant finiles, 

All ready, waiting for their Lord’s avrival. 

ESSEX. 

O, my fantattic folly, that could litten 

To the inchantments of that fyren Fame! 

But now the fpell is ended ; never more 

Shall vain ambition tempt me to forego 

My joul’s fubftantial biifs. Adieu, falle 
{plendors ! 

My reft is fix’d ev'n here. —We'll find fome 
{pot 

Secluded from the world—there we'll live, 

Far from the haunts of men, from vice and 
folly ; 

Reign in each other's hearts with mu:ual 
{way, 

The nobleft royalty! Be love our treafure, 

We fhall be wond’rous rich! love our am- 
bition, 

And who exalicd like us ? 


RUTLAND. 

O my Filex ! 

What a new Paradife were there! to know 

No pangs of parting ; fee thee ev'ry day, 

And fometimes all the day—Sweet holiday ! 

Peace round my pillow ; and my morning 
fun 

Chear’d by thy prefence ; and thine eyes to 
fpeak 

Love's language ; and thy finiles to interfu‘e 

The fwell of cordial joy.—-O, my lov'd Eifex, 

‘That life indeed were bieit ! 








Southampton interrupts their difcourfe : 
He is furprifed to. fee Rudand, as the Queen 
had juit inquired for her, and bids her fly, 
that none may difcover where fhe was. No- 
thing could be attended with greater danger 
to both of them. She leaves Effex with re- 
Juétance, and then Southampton imparts to 
him the glad tidings that he had prevailed on 
the Queen to grant him a hearing. 

In a&t the third, Ceg!l opens his mind to 
Nottingham, that it will be impofl.tle for 
them to fubdue Effex, unlefs his native pride 
and proper paffions work his downfal ; other- 
wife he bids fair for perpetuity in the Queen's 
fayour. 
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that the fufpe&ts, from the Queen’s defolate 
afpe&t, and fome tears fhe had feen tteal 
down her cheeks, that fhe had motives for 
her favour, which Queens may feel but not 
avow. Cecil ftrengthens her fuipicion, from 
the circumttance of Southampton’s calming 
all the Queen’s rage againft Effex, the mo- 
ment fhe had iffued hatty orders for his im- 
peachment, on being ftung and thoroughly 
angered by his haughty reply. Seeing the 
Queen's clofet open, Cecil retires. The 
Queen inquires of Nottingham what was the 
common report concerning the affair of Ef- 
fex. She replies, that the people highly 
commend her Majefty’s conduét, but againit 
that of Effex they utter terms 


Of due reproach and plenteous imprecation ; 

His popularity they give to pride, 

That cringes to be courted ; his beneficence 

To niggard bribes for flattery ; his high 
courage 

To bear-like brutal rafhnefs ; his atchieve- 
ments 

To a mean fondnefs for the blab of fame ; 

And all his a&ts ftil’d patriot, all his Ia- 
bours, 

His rifques, his wounds, his conquefts for 
his country, 

To clofe and treacherous plottings on her 
rishts 

And facred liberties. —For he’s ambitious, 

Dark, dreadful, and afpiring, as the fiend 

Who firtt rais'd war in heaven, and tum- 
bling thence 

Unpeopled Paradiie ; and fo they with 

The fall of Effex may be quick. 


The Queens ftops her fhort, faying it was 
bafe and barbarous infolence in her thus to 
echo the vilenelS of the rabble. She laments 
the unfortunate condition of Effex, who 
now had no friend but herfelf, whom he had 
offended. Nottingham excufes what the had 
fpoke, as being by her Majelty’s command, 
She is forgiven, but difmiiled to fend Rut- 
Jand to the Queen. Rutland ipeaks quite 
the reverfe of Effex, and is fo lavifh in her 
encomiums of him, and fo earneft in her 
importunities for faving him, that the Queen 
thinks that her words rather flow from a 
ftronger fire than friendfhip’s warmth, and 
that fhe has conjured up 2 fecond ftorm to 
wreck her. In the mean time, Cecil, who 
was accompanied by Raleigh and Notting- 
ham, fignifies to the Queen that Effex, re- 
turned by her command, intreats admittance. 
Effex fhews that his inaSivity in Ireland 
was owing to her Minifters with-holding the 
due recruits and fubfidies from his army, 
which was confumed with fevers and difeafes. 
‘The Queen loads him with crue! farcafms, 
and charges him to {peak no more, 


ESSEX. 
Not {peak, not {peak! Madam, I am your 
fubject ; 
The world contains not one more duteous ; 
Here an not be filent.—Thoughts to 
flaves— 
But fpeech to Britons. —Yes, I will affert it, 
The treedom of my native land, tho’ death 
Did crois me to the teeth.—A criminal de- 
barr’d 
His privilege to plead! *tis evident 
My life’s confpir'd, my glories all traduc’d ; 
Thefe bofom {nakes, and ear -informing fy- 
cophants, 

Gape for my plenteous heirfhip; ev’n my 
Queen ; 
Foredooms her fubje&t, and gives up her 
foldier 
A facrifice to faétion. 


After a recital of his fervices, the Queen, 
as a reward for them, ftrikes him, upon 
which he half draws his fword. 


QUEEN. 
———._ What would the villain ? 
Dares he attempt my life ? 
ESSEX. 
Rafh woman ! 
Were you a man, you durft not—Your hot 
father, 
Bold Harry, durft not rifque it. — What 
talk I 
Of Harries ? Not young Ammon, at whofe 





nod 
The fervile earth fell proftrate, had furviv'd 
To boaft this defperate deed. 


The Queen and her attendants retire dif- 
mayed and aftonifhed. Southampton tells 
Effex he had ruined himfelf and his friends 
by his high carriage, and advifes him to fol- 
low yet the Queen and implore her pardon. 
Eilex protefts the blow had fo fired his foul, 
that all within him was deaf to a remon- 
ftrance, and that never till that hour he was 
fit for treafons. Southampton, perceiving 
him fixed in his purpofe, offers himfelf an 
aflociate in his dangers, and defires him to 
fly the place they were in. 


ESSEX. 

Aye, there thou fay’ft, my friend, avoid all 
Courts, 

The bane of native dignity and greatnefs. 

But fhall it be? Shall drones and wafps 
alone 

Devour the treafur'd fweets of all the land, 

And drive the bees from their long-labour'd 
manfion ? 

No—let us purge or overturn the hive— 

There yet is feeling—yet is fire in Eng- 
Jand !— 
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T'll to the ftreets, the city, wake, alarm, 

And kindle ev'ry {park of flumb’ring virtue ; 

Roule ev'ry Britain to his country’s call, 

And in her freedom ftand, or perifh in her 
fall. 


In a& the fourth Cecil acquaints Notting- 
ham, that Effex’s infurreftion is already 
quathed, and that himfelf is taken. 


Joy! joy! my Nottingham !—he’s funk for 
ever, 

Caught in the very aé& of broad rebellion : 

Effex is fall’n, no more to rife. No more 

Shall politicians fet the gins of ftate, 

Or nets of circumvention ; for the lion, 

In his blind rage, bas rufh’d upon the toil, 

Where he may roar, and tear, and gnafh in 
vait, 

But never fhall get free. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Oh, it o’erjoys me, 

Feeds the keen hunger of my vengeful foul, 

To fee this pride, this infolence of manhood, 

This fcorner, hurl’d down from his dazzling 
height ; 

To fee him drop with all his train of glory, 

And vanith in the duft. 


The Queen and attendants coming towards 
them, Cecil recites the circumftances of the 
infurrestion, and how Effex was made pri- 
foner, and now ready to be fent to the 
Tower with Southampton. ‘The Queen is 
defirous to have a private interview with him 
before he is committed. Her attendants 
withdraw. Effex fottens her into pity and 
compaffion ; and fhe affures him, though it 
is not confiitent with her fame and the plea- 
fure of her people to fave him, yet the can- 
not fee him loft. 





Here is my gage— 
Take it, and with it take my royal word, 
That, whenfoever you return this ring, 
Whate’er be your requeft, it fhall be granted, 
To my crown’s value. 

ESSEX. 

On my knee I take it— 

A radiant token, like the fhow'ry bow, 
When firft the Patriarch hail'd it in the hea- 











vens ; 
Blefs'd envoy of divinity appear'd, 
And grace to wayward man ! 

The Lieutenant of the Tower here ap- 
pearing, the Queen orders him to take his 
prifoner, and guard him fafe *till his tryal. 
She now felt her heart more eafy, and all 
might yet be well, were it not for Rutland, 
who came to her petitioning ardently for 
Effex’s pardon, and, as a motive to it, re- 
vealed the fecret of their marsiage. 


29 
QUEEN. 

Serpents ! vipers ! 

My curtfe it is to bofom fuch alone! 

And ali my foft'rings, all my nourifiments, 

Are paid me back in poifon— Married! 

married ! 
Then thou art wedded to thy death. 


RUTLAND. 

My death! 

Alas! that’s nothing ; would my death ap- 
peale you-— 

His life is ali I afk—O royal Madam ! 

You cannot know— you never had a huf- 
band ; 

You cannot feel how dreadful are the ter- 
rors, 

The agonizing pangs of a fond wife, 

Who fears to lofe the hufband of her heart, 

Her firft, her only love ! 


QUEEN. 
O! Iam rack’d! 
Off, off ! I fay with thofe detefted hands! 


RUTLAND. 

I will not, cannot——ere you caft me from 
you, 

Think, feel, how I am torn —my throbbing 
heart, 

My frantic pulfes, how they ftart, and beat, 

To break their limits—my affrighted infant 

Who knows no guilt, yet trembles at your 
fury, 

And ftarts, as con(cious of his father’s dan- 














er. 

My laft of ftrength forfakes me, and I fink 
Into defpair’s deep gulph. 

QUEEN. 
Be that thy portion! 
May comfort never find thee! — may thy 

offspring, 
If it fhould fee the light, prove a freth fource 
Of torment to thee—may we never meet ! 
Be our appointments wide as pole fiom 





ole, 
Nor let that hated afpe&t fhock me more. 
[Exin Queen. 
RUTLAND. 
Yet ftay, return—and Rutland hall affift 
To frame new curies on herieif — She's 





gone 
His doom is feal’d—He dies—then welcome 


aul, 

The blackeft plagues, that ever clung to 
mifery ! 

May woes on woes be heap'd, till the full 
meafure 

O’erwhelm my foul, and crush me into reft 


In aét the fifth, Nottingham expos to 
Cecil the Queen’s irrefolution, in regard ta 
orders tor Effex’s execution; that the had 

comuniiioned 
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In focial raptures fteal away unmark’d ; 

Thole blefled hours when foul with foul con- 
verles 

Tranfparent, pure, as from their bodies 
freed. 


commiffioned her to wait upon him, and 
know if he had reafons that weve of weight 
to ftay his execution ; that he was to deliver 
them to her, and that fhe was to return with 
fpeed and privacy. Pietending to Effex, 
that fhe was his friend, and ready to do him 
all Me good ollices in her power, he gives 
her the ring. 


ESSEX. 

Behold this fignet! 

It is a talifman, and bears a charm, 

By roval breath infus’d, of pow’r to fave 

Ey'n from the jaws of death. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


O let me catch it 
That I may fly 














—- 


Going off elated with the notion of hav- 
ing it now in her power to revenge herlelf of 
Effex, the fays : 


Now he is mine! at leaft in death my own, 

For ever feal’d; tho’ not for love's light 
rapture, 

For hatred, full as joyous—deeper far, 

And more enduring. Now to take him fud- 


den, 

When the full tide, returning fraught with 
hope, 

Lifts him elate—To plunge him down at 
once 

To the eternal bottom—This, aye this 

Alone can {atiate—’tis the luxury 

Of eager-ey’d revenge. ‘The Queen—no 
matter—— 

T am prepar’d—be but my vengeance fafe, 

And, for the reft, events are equal all. 


Returned to the Queen, fhe paints Effex 
in the moft odious light of haughtineis, by 
which he was infatuated to fuch a degree, as 
to decline accepting mercy from the Queen’s 
favour. She further denies, on the Queen’s 
inquiry of his fending a ring in an{wer, that 
fhe received any thing of the kind from him. 
‘The Queen, more irritated than ever, orders 
{peedy execution to be done on Effex. South- 
ampton is pardoned, but cannot refolve on 
being feparated from Ellex in his fate. 

No, no, my brother, 

We will not part — Southampton does dif- 
claim 

Her barbarous merey—What a joylefs wild 

‘This world would be without thee! where 
alas, 

Where thould I find the bofom to partake 

And double every joy ? Where fhould I find 

The tender fympathifing heart to feel, 

And lighten ev'ry woe ? No more the tongue 

OF friendthip, fweeteft mufic to the ear! 

Should greet my defart fente; no more my 
hours 





No, my Effex, 
In life we have been one, and in our deaths 
We will not be divided. 


Effex intreats him to live, that he may 
take care of his wife, and cherifh, proteét, 
and fupport her. On this coniideration on- 
ly he yields to his requeft, and takes his laft 
farewell of him. Effex now defires the 
Lords to execute their office. Rutland ap- 
pears. The Queen had permitted her a 
meeting with him. 


RUTLAND. 
Where is he? let me catch him! hold him! 
fave him! 
Rufhh on the ttroke that would attempt his 
life 
Oh Effex, oh my Lord. 


Lieutenant of the Tower. 
My gracious Lord, 
Your Jateft minute is at hand 


RUTLAND. 
What's this ? 
An axe! an executioner !—°”Tis dreadful ! 
I'm not prepar’d for this—It is a dream ? 
Ah whither would’{t thou ? — think not to 
efcape me —~ 
No, barbarous Effex, thou fhalt never part 











me, 
I'll cling to thee in death. 


ESSEX. 
This, this, cuts keen 
And deep, beyond the fhallow reach of fteel ; 
It is the quick of foul that here is pierc’d ! 
Hafte, hatte, in pity as I ftand difpatch me— 
Is there not one, one hand of friendly mer- 





cy: 

To lodge a poniard here ? 

Quick, drag me to the block — help me to 
funder 

Yet hurt her not—It is in vain—fhe grafps 
me 

Asin the agonies of death—Loft wretch ! 

And wert thou born to this? accurs'd the 
hour 

That gave me up to light |! -— yet more ac- 
curs’d 

That hour I once deem'd happieft over 
all 

The world calls happy, to this bleffed flower 

Tying my baleful influence—Ha! the’s go- 
ing 

Her fpeechlefs lip grows livid, and thofe 
orbs, 

Wane from their peerlefs luftre. 
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‘The Lieutenant o° the Tower here re- 
prefenting again thac the time is patt, and 
lis orders are to proceed to the execution, 


ESSEX. 
Come then, and puth me off, 
Down the dark void that {preads upon futu- 
rity. 
Oh! my loft love! —— 
O gem! for which the world were richly 
fold! 
If there’s a heaven, can counterpoife thy 
lofs, 
It is indeed beyond imagination ! 
Night comes upon me—when my eyes have 
taken 
Their laft, lait look — The bitternefs of 
death 
Is paft—and the world now is nothing 
[Exeunt Effex, &c. 





The Queen, again relenting, bids Notting- 
ham hafte to {top Effex’s execution. As 
the gives her direétions, fhe fees Rutland. 


—Rutland, come to thy repentant miftrefs : 

See the Queen bends to take thee to her bo- 
fom, 

And fofter thee for ever. —— 


Rutland is quite frantic and difordered in 
her fenfes, and, the Queen defiring proper 
care to be taken of her, at the fame time an 
Officer comes with a billet, Effex had re- 
quefted time to write, having earneftly con- 
jured him to deliver it into her royal hands. 


UEEN. 

Quick — what is here ! — juft Heaven ! fly, 
take this fignet, 

Stop execution, fly with eagle’s wings 








NOTTINGHAM. 
Ha! I'm difcovered —— 
UEEN. 
Stop, ftop her yell ! — hence to fome dun- 
geon hence 





Deep funk from day ; in horrid filence there 

Let confcience talk to thee, infix its ftings. 

Awake remorle, and defperate penitence ; 

And from the torments of thy confcious 
guilt 

May hell be all thy refuge! 


Whilft Nottingham was going out guard- 
ed, Cecil, Raleigh, &c. enter with the difa- 
greeable news of her order coming too late. 
‘The Queen concludes the play with thefe 

woids : 


- ea RT 





" 
gr 
Cecil, thou do’ft not know what thou haf 
done 
Pronounc’d fentence of death upon thy 
ueen. 


Cecil—I will no more afcend my throne, 

The humble floor fhall ferve me; here I'N 
fit 

With moaping melancholy my companion, 

*Till death uamark’d approach, and iteal me 
te my grave. 

Cecil-—-I never more will clofe thefe eyes 

In fleep, nor tafte of food — and Cecil now, 

Mark me— you hear Elifabeth’s lait words. 


EPILOGUE, written by Mr. Garrick, 
Spoken by Mrs. Pritchard, in the charac- 
ter of Queen Elifabeth. 


If any here are Britons, but in name, 
Dead to their country’s happinefs and fame, 
Let "em depart this moment,—let ’em fly 
My awful prefence, and my fearching eye ! 
No more your Queen, but upright judge 3 
come, 
To try your deeds abroad, your lives at home 5 
Try you in ev’ry point, from {mall to great, 
Your wit, laws, fafhions, valour, church, and 
ftate ! 
Search you, as Britons ne’er were fearch’d be- 
fore : 
O tremble! for you hear the lion roar ! 
Since that moft glorious time that here I reign’d, 
An age and half! — What have you loft or 
gain’d ? 
Your wit—whate’er your poets fing or {wear, 
Since Shakefpear’s time, is fomewhat worfe for 
wear: 
Your Jaws are good, your lawyers good of courfe ; 
The ftreams are furely clear, when clear the 
fource : 
In greater ftore thefe bleffings now are fent ye ; 
Where I had one attorney, you have twenty. 
Fahhions, ye fair, deferve nor praife nor blame, 
Unlefs they rife as foes to fente or fhame ; 
Wear rufts or gauze—but Jet your ékill be fuch, 
Rather to thew too little than toc much. 
As for your valour,—here my lips I clofe— 
Let thoie who beft h.ve prov’d it—fpeak—your 
foes. 
Your morals, church, and ftate are ftil! behind, 
But foft—prophetic fury fills my mind, 
I fee through time—bchold a youthfubhand, 
Holding the fceptre of this happy land; 
Whote heart with juttice, love, and virtue franghr, 
Born amongft Britons, and by Britons taught ; 
Shall make the barking tongues of faction ceafe, 
And weave the garland of domeftic peace. 
Long fhall he reign—no ftorms to beat his breatt, 
Unruly paffions, that difturb'd my rett ! 
Shall live, the bleflings he beitows to fhare, 
Reap all my glory, but without ary care 
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An ACCOUNT of Tue Way To xeEP Him, a@ Comedy of Five A&s.—See, 
in our Magazine for February, 1760, an Account of the fame Play in Three A&s. 


"L HE play begins as before, nor is there 
any alteration through the whole firft 
a&t, but the addition of a fcene fucceeding 
that between the fervants, and previous to 
Mrs. Lovemore’s appearance. — This fcene is 
hetween Mr. Lovemore and Sir Brilliant Fa- 
fhion, and is defigned only to introduce, to 
the acquaintance of the audience, the cha- 
ra&ter of Sir Bathful Conftant, who is de- 
fcribed by them, what he afterwards appears 
to be, a man whofe fole guide of conduét is 
the opinion of the world ; and who, having 
been originally deftined to a fimall fortune 
and nanow circle of acquaintance, but rai- 
fed to higher life by marrying a woman of 
fafhion and underftanding, is fo difhdent of 
his own opinion, that he blufhes at be- 
ing caught in the exercife even of a right ac- 
tion, left the world fhould blame him for 
not being as vicious as itfelf; and, though 
intrinfically good-natured, and really fond 
of his wife, is perpetually and publicly treat- 
ing her ill, from the fear of — laughed 
at for being uxorious.—This defcription is 
confirmed by his appearance, in which he 
pretends not to care for his Lady, and in- 
jorms Mr. Lovemore of a quarrel that he 
had with her that morning about a mer- 
cer’s bill, which he had refufed her the 
money to pay, in order to thew his authori- 
ty and ipirit 5; but which, however, he had 
himfelf tince privately paid, with an injunc- 
tion to the mercer, that neither his wife, 
nor the world, fhould be made acquainted 
with it.—He then mentions to Lovemore an 
important fecret which he had to divulge to 
him, as the only friend he can confide in ; 
but, being interrupted, before he can dif- 
cloie it, by the return of Sir Brilliant Fa- 
fhion, who had been fent by Lovemore to 
his wife, he makes an appointment for Love- 
more to call on him at home ; and with his 
exit ends the {cene; In the previous courfe 
of which however it is apparent, that both 
Lovemore and Sir Brilliant have defiigns on 
Lady Conftant.—The fcene between Mrs, 
Lovemore and Sir Brilliant, of Mr. Love- 
more’s coldnefs to his wife, and the enfuing 
one between Muflin and her miftrefs, are 
no otherwife altered than by rendering Sir 
Brilliant’s narrative and amorous tenders 
more connected than they were, and, by a 
thorteuing of the whole, to make room for 
the preceding feene ;—and the aét.ends ex- 
aftly as formerly. 

The fecond act is intirely new, and there- 
fore will require a more particular account. 
It opens by a icene in Sir Bafaful’s houfe, 

2 


in which that Gentleman, on various cards 
being delivered to him by his fervants of in- 
vitations to his Lady from diferent perfons 
of quality, evinces by his behaviour his great 
fatisfattion in the regard fhewn to her by 
others, and nrthe dignity fhe maintains in 
herfelf ; yet, in confequence of his general 
charaéter, affe&ts to be greatly dilpleafed 
with her conduét, and, on her coming in, 
enters into.a quarrel with her, exclaiming, 
in high and authoritative terms, againft her 
riot, folly, and extravagance. — As foon 
however as the fervants are difmiffed, he 
lowers his tone, foftens his manner, and is 
on the point of making her a prefent of three 
hundred pounds, when the approach of his 
footman with a meflage roufes again his de- 
fire of appearing a rigid hufband to the 
world, and he flies out once more into an 
apparent violence of temper, which the La- 
dy confidering as a degree of madnefs, and 
no longer able to endure, leaves him to give 
vent to it by himfelf. — Lovemore then en- 
ters, to whom, after a great parade, and a 
ftruggle between fhame and neceffity, he at 
length divulges the important fecret, which 
he had been fo long labouring with, viz. 
that he is over head and ears in love with 
—his own wife.— Blufhing and confufed 
however at having made this declaration, he 
is re-encouraged by Lovemore, who affures 
him it is exaétly his own cafe; but that he 
makes it a rule not to let his wife know, by 
the leait hint, the fondnefs he has for her.— 
On this, Sir Bafhful tells him of the three 
hundred pounds he is defirous of prefenting to 
Lady Conttant, intreating the favour of him 
to perfuade her to accept of it, as a loan from 
himfelf; which he, thinking it may be a 
means of forwarding his own defigu on that 
Lady, readily contents to do, and propofes 
to go immediately to her Ladythip tor that 
purpote.—While he is away, Sir Brilliant 
cames in, whom Sir Bafhful, that Lovemote 
may meet with no interruption, refufes ad- 
mittance to his.Lady.—Sir Brilliant howe- 
ver tells him, that the principal intent of 
this vifit was only to inform Lady Conftant 
of a moft laughable piece of news, of Sir 
Amorous la Foole, who had lately fallen in 
love with his own wife; that a wit had intro- 
duced the charaéter into a comedy, which 
would fhortly be a&ted; and that he him- 
felf was on the wing to fpread’the actount of 
it all over the town ; concluding with a re- 
queft, that he would inftantly communicate 
it to his Lady and Mr. Lovemore, to both 
of whom it muil needs appear in the moft ri- 
diculous 
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diculous and contemptible light. —The con- 
{cloufnefs of refemblance in this circumftance 
to his own cafe, and the fear of detection 
which Sir Bafhful has an opportunity of 
fhewing, produces a fcene on his fide truly 
comic, and which is painted in very high 
and ftrong colours. Mr. Lovemore, on his 
entrance, gives an account of his fucce!s with 
the Lady, in regard to her acceptance of the 
money ; and Sir Bafhful alfo acquaints him, 
that he had ordered a pair of diamond buc- 
kles, and a crofs, which Lady Conftant had 
been long folliciting him for, and which, as 
her hufband, he had pofitively and reproach- 
fully refufed her, to be fent home to her by 
ajeweller, as from an unknown hand ; her 
acceptance of which he intends to make a 
pretence for fveming jealowly.x—And with 
this fcene the act clotes. 

The third act is no otherwile altered from 
the fecond a&t of the farce, than by very 
properly fhortening the long-winded advice 
given to Mrs. Lovemore by the widow; by 
curtailing alfo fome part of the fcene between 
the latter and Lord Etheridge; and by a 
fubititution of a fong, which is much better 
adapted to the eccation than that which was 
formerly fung in it.—See this fong in our 
laft Supplement. 

The fourth a& is alfo new, and begins 
with a long fcene between Lovemore’s foot- 
man, William, and the widow Bellmour’s 
maid, Mignionet, in confequence of Mrs. 
Bellmour’s having forbid Mr. Lovemore 
admittance. It then changes to Sir Bafhful’s 
houfe, in which Lady Conftant entering, with 
her maid, takes notice of her having receiv- 
eda prefent from fome one, but which the 
had returned to the perfon from whom fhe 
imagined it to come.—Sir Bathful then 
comes in to her, and endeavours, by rude 
and imperious behaviour, to urge her to 
mention the receipt of the buckles and crofs, 
but in vain, his treatment only provoking 
her to acquaint him with her determination 
to part, for which purpofe fhe has already 
employed Council, and had the articles of fe- 
paration drawn up; and with this refolu- 
tion fhe leaves him.—He, now feeing him- 
felf on the point of lofing her, can find no 
other method of preventing it, than by 
throwing off the mafk, and making an open 

declaration of his love to herfelf.—But how 
to do it is the point.—A letter is at length 
fixed on, as the properett medium, and he 
fits down to write it ; but as Sideboard, the 
footman, is waiting for it, he pulls out a 
news-paper, and on reading it to himfelf 
burfts out a laughing. — This alarms his 
matter, who, apprehenfive that he had been 
liftening, and had overheard his real fenti- 
ments, infilts on knowing the caufe of his 
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laughter; which, however, appears to be an 
article in the news, importing that a comedy 
was in rehearfal, and would tpeedily be act- 
ed, by the name of, ¢ The amoreus hufband, 
or a man in love with his own wife..—This 
renews his confufion, and is near putting a 
ftop to his defign; love however gets the 
hetter, and he finifhes his epiltle ; but, feal- 
ing it up hattily, and giving it to the foot- 
man without a direction, he, on finding his 
mittake, recolleGting that a letter from him- 
felf to his wife would make his fervants ful- 
pet fomething, takes it back again; and, 
on Lovemore’s coming in, acquaints him 
with the affair, and intreats him to write 
the die&tion, and fend it as (in appearance 
to the meilenger) trom himfeit.—Lovemore, 
to whole defigns Sir Bafliful’s behaviour had 
hitherto been favourable, but which this 
ftep muit intirely overthrow, 1s now put to 
his loft fhift; but, a fortunate iwbience of 
Sir Bafatul giving him a littletime, he breaks 
open the letter, and, writing another very 
warm one, in his own name, to the Lady, 
feals it and direéts it, and, by Sir Bafhful's 
order, delivers it to the footman, for his 
Lady. 

Sir Bathful and Lovemore watch the de- 
livery and reception of the letter, but from 
different motives ; and, to the great furprife 
of both, they fee Lady Conftant tear it to 
pieces, and with great indignity trample it 
under foot.—Whilft they are fixed in afto- 
nijhment at this event, which each of them 
equally confiders as the deftruction of his 
hopes, Sir Brilliant Fathion enters, and with 
great joy and extacy fhews them a pair of 
diamond buckles, which he has juft received 
as a prefent from fome unknown Lady, 
which the two Gentlemen at firtt ight kaow 
to he the fame, that, by their contrivance, 
had been fent to Lady Conftant, and which 
it appears, from the former fcene, fhe mult 
have fent to him, as fuppofing him the con- 
cealed giver of them.—This difcovery, how- 
ever, greatly chagrins and alarms the jea- 

Joufy of both, and occafions a fcene, which 
is greatly heightened by the entrance of Lady 
Conttant, to reproach Mr. Lovemore with 
his bafenefs ; when, inftead of the eclaircif- 
fement which Lovemore is apprehenfive of, 
Sir Bathful takes his part againft the Lady, 
declares the letter fent by his direction, as 
a trial only of her difpotition ; profefles the 
contents of it to be intirely falfe, and, blinded 
himfelf by a feries of crots purpofes, prevents 
any kind of explanation of the affair 5 and, 
in confequence of fome very grofs behaviour 
from both to the Lady, the leaves them, in 

order to go to Mrs. Lovemore’s rout, to 

which fhe has been invited, with a deter- 
mination on her fide, and indced now on Sir 


Bafhful's, 
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Bathful’s, of parting, never to meet again. 
— After fhe 1s gone, however, and Mr, 
Lovemore has left his friend alone, he calls 
to mind the torn letter, of which, feeing the 
fragments lying in the nextroom, he refolves 
to make himlelf matter of them, to prevent 
the nidicule which he imagines he mutt incur 
from the world’s being acquainted with his 
having confefled a fondnels for his wife, and 
his exit for that purpofe ends the a&. 

The Jatt a&, which naturally winds up 
the plot, and reftores the charaéters to their 
proper conneétions, is very little different 
trom the third a&t of the farce.—The cir- 
cumftance of Sir Bathful’s producing Love- 
more’s letter to his wife, at the fame time 
that that Gentleman is upbraiding Sir Bril- 
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liant for the very fame action, as the moft 
ungenerous thing a man could be guilty of, 
is judicious, and greatly adds to Lovemore’s 
confufion ; as does alfo his meeting Lady 
Conftant in the clofet, to which he flies for 
refuge from the other two Ladies ; nor ought 


we to omit mentioning, that the piece un- - 


doubtedly clofes much better by the intire 
omiffion of the fcene of Mrs. Muflin’s re- 
proaches of her matter, and related conver- 
fation with her curiofity, which before intru- 
ded itfelf into the developement of the laft 
aét: And Sir Bafhful’s reconcilement with 
his wife, as foon as he perceives Lovemore 
not afhamed of the fame, is confiftent with 
his whole character. 


On examining into the Hiftory of Lonvon, lately publifoed, many ufeful and en- 
tertaining Articles, concerning its Origin, Laws, and Cuftoms have occurred; and, 
as probably they will be very acceptable to our Readers, we therefore propofe giving 
Some Extracts of the moft ufeful and entertaining Parts. 


ONDON, the metropolis of Great 

Britain, and one of the largeft and 
richeft cities upon earth, is of fuch antiquity 
that it is impoflible to give any certain ac- 
count of its origin. It probably exifted in 
the time of the ancient Britons, before the 
art of writing was brought into England, 
and when there were no other monuments 
of ancient faéts than what were found in the 
fongs of the bards, which were preferved 
only by memory. 

It would be ridiculous therefore to lay 
any ttrefs on the fabulous tales of Geffiey of 
Monmouth, who pretends that it was found- 
ed by Brutus, the fecond nephew of the fa- 
mous /Eneas, and ealled Trinovantum, or 
New Troy, and that it was at Jength walled 
by King Lud, when it obtained the name of 
Caer Lud, or Lud’s Town. Upon which 
fuppofitions fome of cur later hiftorians have 
had the weaknefs to compute, that it had its 
origin 1307 years before the birth of Chrift, 
600 years before the fall of the Affyrian em- 

ire by the death of Belfhazzar, and 350 
fore the building of Rome. 

But to leave thele fabulous tales. Camden 
fuppofes that this city derived the neme of 
London from the Britifh words Llhwn, a 
wood, and Dinas, a town; .by which ety- 
mology of the word, London fignifies, ¢ a 
town in a wood :’ This exaétly agrees with 
the. manner in which the Britons formed 
their towns, by building them in the midit 
of woods, and fencing them with trees cut 
down ; but, Je& this derivation fhould not 
pleafe, the fame learned writer gives another, 
trom the Britith word Lhong, a fthip, and 
Dinas, a city, and then the word London 


will fignify a city or harbour for thips ; and, 


indeed, it has been fuppofed, by many learn- 
ed authors, that, before Czfar’s time, Lon- 
don was the ancient emporium, or mart of 
the Britifh trade, with the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Gauls. 

London had however no buildings, either 
of brick or ftone, till it was inhabited by the 
Romans ; for the dwellings of the Britons 
were only huts formed of twigs wattled to- 
gether: However, Tacitus obferves, that, 
in the year 26, Londinum was very famous 
for the multitude of its merchants and the 
greatnefs of its traffic; but, foon after, Sue- 
tonius abandoned the city to the fury ef Bo- 
adicea, becaufe it was too large to he defend- 
ed by-his little army of 10,000 Romans 3 
which is certainly a proof of its heing even 
then of a confiderable extent. That Britifh 
Princefs however burnt this great city, and 
pat all the inhabitants to the fword. 

London {oon recovered from this dreadful 
cataftrephe, and in a few years increafed fo 
much in the number of its inhabitants, its 
trade, and buildings, that Herodian, in the 
life of the Emperor Severus, calls it a great 
and wealthy city; and about this time it 
changed the name of Londinum for that of 
Augufta, probably from its being the capi- 
tal of the Britifh dominions, and was made 
a prefecture by the Romans, in imitation of 
Rome itfelf ; but it foon after changed the 
name of Augutta for that of Caer-Llundain. 

It will not be improper here to obferve, 
that a difpute has arifen about the fituation 
of this city in thefe early times ; the reverend 
and learned Dr. Gale, Dean of York, and 
Mr. Salmon, having offered many argu- 
ments to prove that it was a Roman ftation 
erected in St. George’s Fields, to fecure their 
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conquefts on that fide the river, before they 
reduced the Trinobantines ; _pafticularly 
from the great quantities of Roman antiqui- 
ties found in St. George's Fields ; from the 
name of Cyningfton, or Kennington, which 
Dr. Gale fuppofes was an ancient town and 
caftle belonging to the Kings of England, 
and therefore probably a Roman ftation, be- 
caufe the Saxons generally ufed to fettle ia 
fuch places; and from the authority of Pto- 
lemy, who has placed London on the fouth 
fide of the Thames. In anfwer to thefe ar- 
guments it has been very juftly obferved, by 
Mr. Maitland, that the Romans were too 
wife to make ufe of fo noifome and unhealth- 
ful a place fora ftation as St. George’s Fields 
then was, from their being overflowed by 
every fpring-tide ; as they mutt have been, 
before the river was confined by artificial 
banks, and before the building ef London- 
bridge ; where, upon an ordinary fpring-tile, 
the water rifes upwards of 19 inches higher 
on the eaft fide than on the weft: That, if 
the antiquities difcovered are any proof, 
above twenty times the quantity of Roman 
antiquities have been found on the north fide 
of the river. With refpect to the argument 
produced from the name of Kennington, the 
learned Mr. Woodward obferves, that the 
Kings of England were, from our oldeft no- 
tices of things, intitled to all fuch lands as 
were gained from the fea, or from fuch ri- 
vers as ebbed and flowed; and that, with re- 
fpe&t to the authority of Ptolemy, he had 
not enly mifplaced feveral other towns in 
Britain, but in countries much nearer to 
him. 

The time when the city wall was firft 
erected is very uncertain ; fome authors afcri- 
bing this work to Conftantine the Great, 
and others to his mother Helena; but Mr. 
Maitland brings feveral arguments to prove, 
that it was erected by Valentinian, about 
the year 368, and that it intirely furrounded 
the city, to fecure it from being invaded by 
water, as well as by land. 

This wall was compofed alternately of 
Jayers of flat Roman brick and rag-ftones, 
and had many lofty towers. Thofe on thé 
land fide were 15 in number: The remains 
of one of thefe is ftill to be feen in Shoema- 
ker-row, fronting the pafflage into Dukes- 
place; and there is another, a little nearer 
Aldgate, 21 feet high. From the remains 
of the Roman work in the city wall, Mr. 
Maitland fuppofes, that, at the time of its 
erection, it was 22 feet in height, and that 
of the towers about 40 feet. 

During the Saxon heptarchy, London was 
the metropolis of the kingdom of the Eaft 
Saxons, and was then, as we are told by 
Bede, a princely mart-town, governed by 


a Magittrate, called a Porfreve, that is, a 
Governor or Guardian of a Port. We find 
this city then firft called London-Byrig, 
which they foon after changed into Lunden- 
Ceatter, Lunden- Wye, Lundenne, Lunden- 
Berk, or Lunden-Burgh. At length, Au- 
guftine the Monk, having introduced Chrif- 
tianity into England, in the year goo, he 
was made Archbifhop of Canterbury; when 
he ordained Mellitus Bifhop of the Eaft Sax- 
ons, who had a church erected for him in 
this cicy, by Ethelbert, King of Kent. Thus 
London firft became the feat of a Bifhop ; 
but this Prelate was afterwards expelled, 
and Paganifm again for fome time publicly 
eftablifhed. 

The hiftory of the heptarchy is fo very de- 
fe&tive, that no mention is made of this city 
from the year 616 to that of 764. After 
this laft period we find that London frequent- 
ly fuftered by fires, and was twice plundered 
by the Danes; the laft time they tranfported 
an army in 350 fhips up the Thames, and, 
landing near London, foon reduced and 
plundered it ; when looking upon it as a con- 
venient fortrefs, whence they might at plea- 
fure invade the kingdom of Weffex,they made 
it a place of arms, and left in it a confider- 
able garrifon ; bue the wife and brave Al- 
fred recovered the city, drove out the inva- 
ders, and then not only repaired the wall 
and towers, but embellifhed the city with 
additional buildings: But we have no ac- 
count of the nature of the buildings or the 
edifices erected, only that, in the year 961, 
there were but few houfes within the city 
walls, and thofe irregularly difperfed, moit 
of them being without Ludgate ; fo that 
Canterbury, York, and other places, con- 
tained more houfes than London. ‘The city 
having no bridge, the citizens croffed the 
Thames by means of ferries. 

But, between the years 993 and 1016, 3 
wocden bridge was ere&ted. This great 
work was performed in the reign of Ethel- 
red; and, in the laft- mentioned year, Ca- 
nute, King of Denmark, failing up the ri- 
ver, in order to plunder the city, and, find- 
ing that he cou!d not pafs the bridge with 
his fhips, cauied a canal to be cut through 
the marfhes on the fouth fide of the river, 
which probably began at the place now call- 
ed Dockhead, and, extending in a femicir- 
cle by Margaret’s-hill, entered the Thames 
about St. Saviour’s dock, a little above the 
bridge. This work being accomplifhed, 
Canute brought his fhips to the weft of Lon- 
don-bridge, and attacked the city on all fides 5 
however, the citizens exerting themieives 
with extraordinary bravery, he was repulfed 
with confiderable lofs, and obliged to raile 
the fiege: Yet he afterwards renewed it with 
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greater vigour than before, but with no bet- 
ter fuccefs. At lait a peace was concluded 
between King Edmund and Canute, by 
which the kingdom was divided between 
them; when Mercia, of which London was 
the capital, falling to Canute’s fhare, the 
city fubmitted to him ; 3 and, Edmund dying 
a few months af fter, Canute fummoned a 
Parliament to meet in London, who chole 
that Prince fole Monarch of England. 

Canute now, refolving to win the hearts 
of his new fubjects, difbanded his army, and 
threw himielf intirely upon the affeStions of 
the Englifh, at which the above Parliament 
were fo pleafed, that they granted him 
$3,000 I. a prodigious fum at that time ! 
for, according to the price of land and pro- 
vifions then, it muft have been equal to nine 
millions at prefeet 5 and, of this immenfe 
fum, London : lone raised 11,000 1. which is 
a convincing proof of the opulence of the 
city, fi inee it mutt be polfetfed of above one 
fevenih part of the wealth of the whole king- 
dom. 

But we are not writing a hittory of Eng- 
Jand, but of its eapital; we fhall theretore 
pals over the following reigns, till we come 
to the invafion of William the Conqueror, 
who laid Southwark in afhes ; but, the Lon- 
doners afterwards fubmitting to him, he, in 
the year 3067, granted them his firft char- 
ter, in their own language, which confifts 
of little more than four lines, beautifully 
written in the Saxon charafer on a flip of 
parchment, fix inches Jong and one broad, 
and ts {till preierved in the city archives. 

In 1077 happened the greateit cafual fire, 
that till this time ever befel the city, by 
which the greateft part of it was laid in 
athes ; and, about two years after, the Con- 
queror, beg: nning to fuipect the fidelity of 
his fubjects, cauled the prefent {quare Tow- 
er of London to be crested, to keep them 
in awe. 

In this reign were feveral other dreadful 
fires; and Readions bridge was in rog4 car- 
ried away by a land flood ; but a few years 
alter another wooden b sridge was built im its 
room. In 1099 a ligh ‘flood caufed the 
Thames to oveitiow its banks, by which a 
great number of villages were laid under 
water, and many of their inhabitants drown- 
ed: At this time part of the lands belong. 
img to Goodwi vin, Earl of Kent, were iwal- 
lowed up by the fia, aad are now denomi- 
nated Goodwin's Sands: And, this being 
a reign of prodigies ,» there happened fifteen 
ears after fuch a defe& of w ater in the river 
Thames, that numbers of people croficd not 
only above and below London-bridge, but 
even through fome of the arches, without 
wetting their fect. 





We have already mentioned the firft char- 
ter granted by William the Conqueror to 
the city ; he afterwards granted them ano- 
ther; but London obtained one much more 
extenfive from Henry I, by which the citi- 
zens not only had their ancient cuftoms and 


immunities confirmed, but the county of 


Middlefex added to their jurifdi&tion, on 
paying the quit-rent of 300 ]. a year; with 
a power of appointing not only a Sheriff but 
a Jufticiary from among themfelyes. ‘This 
was granted to prevent that county’s being 
any longer an afylum for bankrupts and 
fraudulent perfons, who, having deferted 
London with the goods and effeéts of their 


creditors, lived there in open defiance of 


thole they had injured. 

By this charter the citizens were allowed 
the privilege of not being compelled to plead 
without the walls of the city, and excufed 
from paying fcor, lot, and danegelt, duties 
payable to the Kin g by all his other fubjeéts, 
The city was not to be amerced for the ef- 
cape of a murderer ; nor auy citizen, when 
accuied of aciime, be obliged to vindicate 
his innecence by a duel. They were ex- 
empted from paying toll in fairs or markets 
in any part of the kingdom; and, if any 
was exatted, they m icht make reprifals, in 
London, upon the inhabicants of the town 
where it was exacted, &&c. 

Before the grant of this charter, London 
feems to have been  intirely fubdject to the ar- 
bit ary will ofthe King. But, the liberties 
Of the citizens being “how guarded by fo 
{trong a fence, they endeavoured to f- 
cure their cuftoms by converting them into 
written laws ; and the feveral bodies profef- 
fing the arts and myfteries of trade and ma- 
nufaélure, which had hitherto heen kept up 
by pre‘cription only, were now ftrengthened 
by being formed into eftablithed companies. 
The King however referved to himielf the 
power of appo' int ing the Portreve, or chief 
DHicer of the cit 

Upon the death of Henry I. the citizens 
amfted King Stephen in his endeavours to 
obtuin the crown, and in 1135 received him 
into the city 3 but, the next ye ar, a dread- 
ful fire laid the greateft part of the city in 
athes; for, according to Mr. Siow, it be- 
gan near London Stone, and conttimed all 
the buildings eat to Aldgate, and welt to 
St. Erkenwald’s fhrine in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral ; both of which it dettroved, together 
with London-bridge, which was then of 
wood, 

In the year 1139, the citizens purchafed 
of King Stephen, tor an hundred marks of 
filver, the right of chufing their own She- 
rifis ; but, that Prince being foon Mter de- 
feated and taken prifoner by the Emprefs 
Matilda, 
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Matilda, the daughter of Henry I, the re- 
folved to be revenged on the citizens for the 
afiftance they had given to that ufurper ; 
and therefore, entering into a convention 
with Geffrey, Earl of Etlex, fhe grant- 
ed him all the poileffions and places which 
either his grandfather, father, or him- 
felf had held of the crown, among whch 
were the fheriffwicks of London and Mid- 
dlefex, and alio the office of Jufticiary of 
the city and county; fo that no perfon 
could hold pleas in either without his per- 
mifion. This compact was executed with 
the greateft folemnity ; and thus the citizens 
were divefted of fome of their molt valuable 
privileges. 

The citizens foon after humbly intreated 
Matilda to re-eftablifh the laws of King 
Edward the Confeffor, which had been con- 
firmed to them by the Conqueror’s charter, 
and to eafe them of their infupportable taxes ; 
but, inftead of granting cither of thefe re- 
quefts, fhe, with a ditdamful countenance, 
told them, that, fince they bad. affifted her 
enemy to the utmott of their power, they 
were to expeét no favour from her. 

From this haughty anlwer, they conclu- 
ded that they had no other treatment to ex- 
pect, from this imperious Princefs, than that 
of flaves. ‘To prevent this, it was refolved 
to feize her perfon; fhe however efcaped, 
but the populace plundered her palace: Af- 
ter which Stephen was reftored, and fhe 
compelled to fly the kingdom. 

King Henry II, fome years after, grant- 
ed the citizens a charter, by which he con- 
firmed their liberties and immunities. 

The 2d of September, 1139, the day pre- 
ceding the coronation of Richard I, furna- 
med Ceeur de Lion, was remarkable for 
the dreadful maffacre of the Jews in this “a 
ty. Intimation was given to that people 
not to appear at the ceremony 35 but many, 
endeavouring to fatisfy their cmiofity, by 
carrying peients to the King, attempted to 
get into the abbey church of St. Peter Weitt- 
minfer ; but, being repulfed by his Majef- 
ty’s domettics, a rumour fpread among the 
populace, that the King had given orders 
for the intire deftruction of that people. 
Upon which the mob, barbaroufly falling 
upon thefe poor defencelefs wretches, mur- 
dered all who fell in their way ; and then, 
haftening to the citv, with a more than dia- 
bolical fury maflacred all th ey could find, 
and then plundered and burnt their hou fes, 
However, the next day the wicked ring- 
leaders of thefe horrid barbarities were {ciz- 
ed, and immediately hi inged. 

In the year 3197 the citizens purchafed 
of. King Richard a charter, for 15,000 
marks, by which they were impowered to 
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remove all wears out of the river Thames, 
and the King refigned all his right to the 
annual duties ariing from them. This is 
the firft charter from which the city claims 
its juriidictian and conicrvacy of that river. 

In the next reign the citizens obtained {e- 
veral charters from King John, by which 
this and all their other privileg eges were con- 
firmed: And, in the year 1207, Henry Fitz- 
Alwyn took the title of Mayoy, inftead of 
Cultos and Bailiff, under which names he 
had held that dignity for 20 years fuccel> 
five ly. 

In the year 1211, the citizens, as an ad- 
ditional fecurity, began to encompafs the 
wall with a deep ditch 200 feet wide; a 
work in which a vaft number of hands was 
employed. The fame year London-bridge 
was confumed by a dreadful fire. 

In the beginning of the reign of King 
Henry III. the city obtained from that 
Prince five charters, on condition of paying 
him a fifteenth of their perfonal eftates, by 
which all their former privileges were con- 
firmed, and fome others added. But thefe 
were only made to be broken ; for this per- 
fidious Monarch frequently extorted money 
from the citizens, and upon the flighteit pre- 
tences imprifoned the Mayor and Sheriffs. 
He feized the charters he had granted, and 
made the citizens purchafe new ones ; andin 
the whole of his behaviour aéted like a 
fharper, void of every arn fn of honour 
and juitice, or the leaft regard to his word, 
his promiles, or his oaths. 

In this reign the forett of Middlefex be- 
ing disforeited, the citizens obtained an op- 
portunity of purchafing Jand, and building 
houles upon it by which the fuburbs of the 

city were greatly increafed, and foon inlarg- 
edtoa conliderable extent without the walls, 
though all the ground within them was far 
from being converted into regular ttreets. 

It will not be unentertaining if we give 
a defcription of the city as it appeared about 
this time. The houtes were moftly built 
of wood, and thatched with flraw or reeds, 
which was the occafion of very frequent 
fires; and the city was fupplied with water 
by men who brought it in carriages from the 
‘Thames, and from the brooks which ran 
through many of the principal ftreets.. Thus 
the river of Wells, fo called from many 
{prings or wells uniting to fupply its [tream, 
arofe in the north weft part of the city, and 
ran into Fleet-ditch, at the bottom of Hel- 
born-hill. This {mall river, or brook, fup- 
plied feveral water- mills, and at length from 
thence obtained the name of ‘Turnmill 
brook. 

The Olborn, or Holborn, which arofe 
where Middle-row now flands, and flowed 
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down the hill, alfo fell into Fleet-ditch ; 
and a few houtes on its banks were called a 
village, and diftinguifhed by the name of 
this rivulet: While the Fleet ran down 
Fleet-ftreet, and alfo fell into Fleet-ditch. 

Wall-brook entered the city through the 
wall, between Bifhopfgate and Moorgate, 
and after many turnings emptied itfelf mto 
the Thames at Dowgate. 

The brook Langbourn rofe near the eaft 
end of Fenchurch-ftreet, where mixing with 
the foil, it rendered it marfhy; but ran 
from thence with a fwift current to Sher- 
borne-lane, and then, dividing into feveral 
rills, was loft in the Wall-brook on Dow- 
gate-hill. 

The fprings from whence all thefe ftreams 
arofe were pretty numerous, and feveral of 
them at their fource formed deep ponds ; 
particularly there was a large pond in Smith- 
field, fupplied by its own {pring ; and near 
Cripplegate a deep and dangerous pool, 
formed by Crowder’s-well. 

At length the citizens being deprived of 
their ufual fupplies of water from the above 
brooks, by the incroachments of buildings, 
and other ways, water was brought from 
fix {prings in the town of Tyburn, by a lea- 


“den pipe of a fix-inch bore, which was made 


to fupply leaden cifterns caftellated with 
ftone. The firft and largeft of thefe con- 
duits was erected in Welt-cheap, in the 
year 1285, and afterwards the number of 
thefe conduits were increafed to about 20. 


‘Mr. Stow informs us, that it was cuftomary 


for the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Aldermen, and principal citizens on horfe- 
back, to vifit the heads from whence the 
conduits were fupplied, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, when they hunted a hare before 
dinner, and a fox after it, in the fields be- 


~ yond St. Giles’s. 


About this time the city was divided into 
24. wards, under the government of the 
Aldermen ; and each ward chole fume of 
the inhabitants as Common-council-men, 
who were fworn into their office ; thefe were 
to be confulted by the Aldermen, and their 
advice followed, in all public affairs relating 
to the city. 

The above regulation was made in the 
yeign of King Fatward I. who alfo granted 
the citizens a charter, by which he confirined 
all thei ancient privileges. Some years 
before their receiving this favour, the Lord 
Trealurer {ummoned the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and citizens, to attend him im the Tower, 
to give an account how the peace of the city 
had been kept; but Gregory Rockefley, the 
Mayor, sefolving not to attend in that qua- 
lity, laid afide the enfigns of his office at 


Barking church, and repaired to the Tower 
as a private Gentleman ; which was fo high- 
ly retented by the Treafurer, that he com- 
mitted him and feveral of the principal 
citizens to prifon. This proceeding the 
King fo far approved, that, though he dif- 
charged the Mayor, he feized the city 
liberties, and, having appointed a Cuftos of 
the city, there was no Mayor of London 
tor twelve years after. 

In 1306, fea-coal beginning to be much 
ufed in the fuburbs of London, by brewers, 
dyers, and others requiring great fires; the 
Nobitity and Gentry complained to King 
Edward I, that the air was infected by the 
noifome fell, and the thick clouds of 
fmoke it occafioned, to the endangeting of 
the health of the inhabitants, upon which a 
proclamation was iflued, forbidding it to be 
ufed : But, little regard being paid to it, 
the King appointed a commiffion of oyer 
and terminer, to inquire after thofe who 
had acted in open defiance of this injunc- 
tion. 

In the beginning of the next reign, the 
city obtained a very great additioy to its 
privileges ; for, in the year 1327, King Ed- 
ward IIT. granted the citizens two charters, 
the firft of which contained not only a con- 
firmation of the ancient and valuable liber- 
ties and immunities of the citizens, but alfo 
the following additional privileges. 

1. That the Mayor fhall be conftant- 
ly one of the Judges of oyer and terminer, 
for the trial of criminals confined in New- 

ate. 

r 2. The citizens to have the privilege of 
trying a thief or robber within the jurifdic- 
tion of the city, and the power of reclaim- 
ing acitizen apprehended elfewhere for felo- 
ny, in order to try him within the city ; with 
a right to all*the goods and chattles of all 
felons, conviéted within the jurifdiction of 
the city. 

3. The office of Efcheator is conferred 
upon, and given in perpetuity to the Mayor. 

4 The King’s Marfhal, Steward, and 
Clerk of the houfhold, are exempted from 
having any authority in the city. 

5. For the greater convenience of citi- 
zens reforting to country fairs, they are 
grantzd the privilege of holding a court of 
Pye-powder in fuch places, for the deter- 
mination of all contefts that happen in each 
of thofe fairs. 

_ 6. That the citizens fhould be only af- 
fefled in common with their feilow fubjects, 
towards general iubfidies, grants, and con- 
tributions. 

7. That no market be kept within feven 
miles of the city of London. 

8. And 
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g. And that the city liberties fhall not be 
feized for a perfonal offence, or iniquitous 
judgment of any of its Magiftrates, Xc. 

By the fecond charter, Southwark is 
granted for the good and benefit of the ci- 
tizens. 

The fame Prince, in the year 13.54, grant- 
ed the city the privilege of having gold or 
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filver maces carried before the chief Magi- 
itrate ; a privilege then peculiar to London ; 
for all other cities and towns in the king- 
dom were, bya royal precept, expreily com- 
manded not to ufe maces of any other metal 
than copper ; and this is the time when, it 
is fuppoted by fome, that the title of Lord 
was firit added to that of Mayor. 


Asstraet of an ACT for granting to his Maje/ty an additional Duty upon Strong 
Beer and Ale; and for raifing the Sum of tavelve Millions, by Way of Annuities and 
a Lottery, to be charged on the faid Duty; and for further encouraging the Exporta- 


tion of Strong Beer and Ale. 


N additional duty of 3s. per barrel is, 

by this aét, granted on al] beer or ale 
above 6s. the barrel brewed for fale in Eng- 
land ; to commence on the 24th of January, 
1761: And a proportional duty is to be 
paid for every barrel of two-penny ale brew- 
ed for fale in Scotland. All the powers, 
rules, and directions, &c. ettablithed by an 
act of the 12th of Charles II, or by any 
other act now in force relating to the duties 
of excife, are exteuded to the duties granted 
by this aé. 

Beer brewed before the faid 24th of Janu- 
ary, if any time thereafter mixed with any 
frefh guile or brewing, is to pay the addi- 
tional duty. A drawback of $s. per bar- 
rel is to be allowed by the Com niffioners of 
Excife on all beer and ale brewed after the 
faid 24th of January, and exported to fo- 
reign parts, the proper Officer delivering a 
certificate of the quantity exported, and of 
the duties having been duly paid ; and with- 
al dedu&ting 3d. per tun for charges of the 
Officers. A bounty of 1s. per barrel is to 
be paid by the Commiffioners of Excife on 
all ttrong beer and ale exported, for which 
duties have been paid, brewed, after the faid 
24th of January, from malted corn, when 
barley is at 24. per quarter, or under. 
The duty is likewife to be paid fer ftrong 
beer or ale fpent on fhip-board. All pow- 
ers, rules, methods, and direftions, in an 
act of the 33d of George IT, with refpe& to 
the drawback and bounty thereby allowed 
on exportation of Britifh-made fpirits, and 
the preventing of frauds therein, are to be 
in force, and, with refpeét to the drawback 
and bounty, &c. payable under this act, 
except fuch parts as relate to the fize of the 
cafks and burden of the fhips or veflels. 

Fines, penalties, and forfeitures are to be 
levied and applied according to law. The 
amount of the new duties is to be diftin- 
guithed in the Officers accounts, and to be 
paid into the Exchequer feparately from all 
other duties, &c. And thefe duties are ap- 
popriated for the payment of the annuities 
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chargeable on the monies borrowed on the 
credit of this aét. 

The fubtcribers, who have already made 
depolits of 15]. per cent. of the {tims fub- 
fcribed by them towards the purchale of an- 
nuities on the fum of 12,000,000 1. to be 
raifed on the credit of this a@, are to make 
their further payments, viz. in refpec&t of 
their proportional fhare of 11,400,000 1. 
151. per cent. by the 28th of February 5 
101. per cent. by the 14th of April; 101. 
per cent. by the 27th of May; ral. per 
cent. by the 23d of June; rol. per cent. by 
the 32{t of July; 10 1. per cent. by the 28th 
of Auguft; so]. per cent. by the 25th of 
September ; and the remaining rol. per 
cent. by the 2oth of O&ober,1761. And, 
in reipect of their proportional fhare of 
600,000], 251. per cent. by-the arf of 
March ; 301. per cent. by the 29th of A- 
pril ; and 301. per cent. by the rsth of Ju- 
ly next. 

The annuitants are intitled to 31. per cent. 
intereft on the faid {um of 12,400,000]. and 
to the further fum of rl, 2s. 6d. per cent. 
for 99 years. The annuities are to take 
place the sth of January, 1761, and to be 
paid half-yearly, viz. on the sth of July 
and the sth of January. 

The fubfcribers to the 600,000]. are in- 
titled to a proportionable dhare of lottery 
tickets, at rol, each; the {aid fum is to 
carry 3 |. per cent. intereft, and to take place 
on the sth of January, 1762, and to be paid 
half-yearly, viz. on the sth of July and 
the sth of January. 

The contributors paying in the whole of 
their fub{criptions towards the faid fum of 
11,400,0001. on or before the 18th of Sep- 
tember, are to be allowed. intereit for the 
fame, at the rate of 3 1. per cent. per ann. 
from the time of fuch payment to the 2oth 
of O&ober. And thofe paying in the whole 
of their fubfcription towards the fum of 
600,000 |. to have lottery tickets delivered 
to them to the amount of their fub/criptions. 

The annuities are transferrable at the 

Bank, 





40 
Bank, and the Cafhier of the Bank is to 
give receipts for the monies paid in, which 
we affignable at any time before the sth of 
December, 1761. The Cahier alfo is to 
give fecurity, and to pay the monies into 
the Exchequer. The monies arifing by the 
duties of this a& are appropriated to the 
payment of the annuities. 

The conttibutors not making good their 
payments within the times limited are to 
forfeit their depofits. Principal fums are to 
be placed to the credit of the refpeétive con- 
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tributors, and the fame may be affigned, and 


carry annuities of 31]. per cent. The Ac- 
comptant-general is to give credit for the 
fums named in the certificates, which may be 
transferred. 

The annuities are to continue to be paid 
for 99 years. Deficiencies are to be made 
good out of the Sinking Fund, and to be re+ 
placed out of the fir tupplies ; but furplus 
monies are referved for the difpofition of 
Parliament. 


DescripTion of the annexed MONUMENT, ereéed to the Memory of the 
_ brave Captain CORNWALL, who, after diftinguifhing himfelf by his 
* Hercifm, was unhappily flain in the Battle between the Englith F leet, commanded by 


the Admirals Matthews and Leftock, and that of the French and Spaniards, of 


Toulon iz the Mediterranean. 


HIS monument was ereéted to his 

honour by order of Parliament, and 
is a noble teftiony of the public gratitude 
for his diftinguifhed merit. It is on the 
fouth fide of the great weft entrance of 
Weftminfter-abbey. On the back is a lofty 
pyramid of Egyptian marble, beautifully 
variegated and finely polifhed, ftanding on 
a bale of the fame marble. Upon this bafe 
is a rock of white marble, along the diffe- 
rent parts of which run fea-weeds. Near 
the top ftands a fine figure of Fame, placing 
a medallion of the Captain on the fummit 
of the rock; underneath which is a naval 
crown, a globe, the trumpet of Fame, and 
other ornaments; and behind rifes to the 
top of the pediment a palm intwined with a 


Jaurel. On the other fide of the medallion 
ftands a beautiful figure of Britannia, with 
the Britifh lion couchant at her feet. Be- 
neath, in an opening of the rock, is the 
fubjoined Latin infeription, on a fine piece 
of polified porphyry, mentioning his de- 
fceat, and the manner of his death, which 
happened, while fighting for his country, on 
the 3d of February, 1743, in the 45th year 
of his age, and that the Senate of Britain 
confecrated this monument to his memory. 
In another opening of the rotk, a little 
lower, is reprefented in bafs relief a view of 
the engagement in which this great man pe- 
rifhed ; and at the bottom of the rock on 
the fides lie cannons, flags, anchors, &c. 
all of white marble. 


INTER PRISTINAE VIRTVTIS MONVMENTA 
HAC IN AEDE SACRA CONSERVETVR NOMEN 
IACOBI CORNEWALL 
HENRICI CORNEWALL DE CASTRO BRADWARDINO 
IN AGRO HEREFORDIENSI ARMIGERI 
E FILIIS NATV TERTII 
‘.QVI DE PERVETVSTA ET ILLVSTRI PLANTAGENISTARVM STIRPE 
ANIMVM VERE PRISCVM DVCENS 
RERYM NAVALIVM DVX EVASIT FACILE PERITISSIMVS 
BRITONVM AEQVE LACHRYMIS ATQVE APPLAVSV MERITO DECORATVS 


QVIPPE 


QVI PATRIAE CAVSAM 


IN NAVALI ILLO TELONEM IVXTA CERTAMINE STRENVE PROPVGNANS 
* PLVMBI IVGALIS ICTV VTROQVE PARITER TRVNCATVS CRVRE 
ARDOREM SVVM COMMILITONIBVS SUPREMVM MVNVS MORIENTIS LEGANS 
OCCVBVIT INVICTVS 
III ID. FEB. A. D. MDCCXLIIT AETAT. SUAE XLVI 
CVIVS EXIMIA VIRTVS 
AMPLIORI ELOGIO AD POSTERITATIS INCITATIONEM COMMENDARI NEQVUT 
: QVAM HONORIS EXEMPLO PLANE SINGVLARI 
QVVM VNANIMI SVFFRAGIO PVBLICIS EXPENSIS 
HOC MONVMENTVM VIRI FORTISSIMI MEMORIAE 
SENATVS BRITANNICVS CONSECRARI VOLVIT 


#.* See our Magazine for February, 1755, page 91; where the reader will find an 


Englih tranflation of this monumental infcription, 
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The BRITISH Mufe, containing original Poems, Songs, &c. 


4 nw SONG, on feeing Colonel Burgoyne’s Regiment of Light Horfe reviewed 
in Hyde-Park. 
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26 
Our horfes are fleet and our hearts they are tight, 
And thé French fhall experience our conduét and 
might ; 
With our helmet, our piftols, our carbine, and 
{word, 
We'll affert ourfelves Britons ; — Revenge is the 
word, 


CHO, Inthe, &c. 


3. 

In our caps we ftick oak, asa fignal to thew, 

We with nothing fo much as a brush at the toe ; 

With one ardour we warm from the front to the 
rear, 

Hope of viét’ry enlivens each bold Volunteer. 

CHO. In the, &c, 


4. 

Our late Monarch, bleis him! beheld with fur- 
prife, 

How quick we difmounted, how fudden could 
rife ; 

We're fo ative ourfelves and fo nimble our titts, 

We fhall fright the French fquadrons quite out of 
their wits, 

CHO, Inthe, &c. 


Us fons of true ging te world thal! proclaim, 

Our deeds fhall fhine bright in the annals of 
fame ; 

George the ‘Third’s now our King, we'll purfue 
the good caufe 

Of proteéting our country, religion, and laws, 

CHO, Inthe, &c. 


Miss and the BuTTERFLY, a FABLE, 
In the Manner of the late Mr. Gay. 

Tender mifs, whom mother’s care 
Bred up in wholiome country air, 

Far from the follies of the town, 

Alike untaught to fmile or frown ; 

Her ear unus’d to flatt’ry’s praife, 

Unknown in woman’s wicked ways; 

Her tongue from modifh tattle free, 

Undipp'd in fcandal and bohea; 

Her genuine form and native grace 

Were ftrangers to a looking-glafs : 

Nor cards fhe dealt, nor flirted fan, 

And valu’d not quadrille or man; 

But fimple liv’d, juft as you know 

Mifs Cloe did fome weeks ago, 

As now the pretty innocent 

Waik’'d forth to tafte the early fcent, 

She trip’d about the murm’ring ftream, 

That oft had lull’d her thoughtlefs dream. 

The morning fweet, the air ferene, 

A theufand flow’rs adorn’d the fcene ; 

The birds rejoicing round appear 

‘Fo chufe their conforts for the year; 

Her heart was light, and full of play, 

And, like herfelf, all nature gay, 

On fuch a day, us fages fing, 

A butterfly was on the wing ; 

From bank to bank, from bloom to bloom, 

He ftretch’d the gold-befpangled plume: 

Now tk.ms along, and now alights 

As {mel] aliwres, or grace inviles 5 





Now the violet’s frethnefs fips ; 

Now kifs’d the rofe’s fcarlet lips; 
Becomes anon the daily’s gueft, 
Then prefs’d the lily’s fnowy breaft ; 
Nor long to one vouchfafes a ftay, 
But juft falutes, and flies away, 

The virgin faw with rapture fir’d ; 

She faw, and what fhe faw defir’d, 
The fhinins wings, and ftarry eyes, 
Ané burns to feize the living prize : 
Her beating breaft and glowing face 
Betray her native love of drefs, 

And all the woman full expreft 

Firft flutters in her little breaft : 
Eninar’d by empty outward fhow, 
She fwift purfues the infeét-beau ; 
O’er gay parterres fhe runs in hafte, 
Ner hesds the garden’s flow’ry wafte. 

Long as the fun, with genial pow’r 

Increafing, warm’d the fultry hour, 

The nymph o’er every border flew, 

And kept the fhining game in view: 
But when, foft breathing thro’ the trees, 
With coolnefs came the evening-breeze ; 
As hov’ring o’er the tulip’s pride 

He hung with wing diverfify’d, 

Caught in the hollow of her hand, 

She held the captive at command. 

Flutt’ring in vain to be releas’d, 

He thus the gentle nymph addrefs'd: 
Loofe, gen’rous virgin, loofe my chain ; 
From me what glory canft thou gain ? 
A vain, unquiet, glitt’ring thing, 

My only boaft a gorgeous wing ; 
From flow’r to flow’r I idly ftray, 
The trifler of a fummer’s day: 

Then let me not in vain implore, 

But leave me free again to foar. 

His words the little charmer mov’d, 
She the*poor trembler’s fait approv’d. 
His gaudy wings he then extends, 

And flutters on her fingers ends : 
From thence he fpoke, as you fhall hear, 
In ftrains well worth a woman’s ear. 

When now thy young and tender age 

Is pure, and heedlefs to engage ; 

When in thy free and open mein 

No felf important air is feen ; 

Unknowing all, to all unknown, 

Thou liv’, or prais’d, or blam’d by none, 
But when, unfclding by degrees 

The woman’s fond defire to pleafe, 
Studious to heave the artful figh, 
Miftrefs of the tongue and eye, 

Thou fett’f thy little charms to fhow, 
And fports familiar with the beau; 
Forfaking then the fimple plain, 

To mingle with the courtly train, 
Thou in the midnight ball halt fee 
Things apparel]'d juft like me ; 

Who round ard round, without defign, 
Tintel’d in empty luftre thine: 

As dancing thro” the {pacious dome, 
From fair to fair the frifkers roam, 

If charm’d with the embroider’d pride, 
The vidtim of a gay out-fide, 

; From 
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From place to place, as me juft now, 

The glitt’ring gewgaw you purfue, 

What mighty prize fhall crown thy pains; 
A butterfly is ail thy guins! 


From ANACREON. To a DOVE. 


AY, beauteous dove, where doft thou fly? 


To what new quarter of the fky 
Doft thou with filkea plumes repair, 
To feent with fweets the ambient air ? 
Stay, gentle bird, nor thou refuse 
To bear alang a lover’s vows. 

O tell the maid, of me belov'd, 
O tell how cenftant I have prov’d: 
How fhe to me all nymphs excel!’d, 
The firft my eyes with joy beheld ; 
And, fince fhe treats me with difdain, 
The firft my eyes beheld with pain. 
Yet whether, to my withes kind, 
She hear my pray’r with gracious mind, 
Or, unrelenting of her will, 
Her hot difpleafure kindle ftill, 
I, in her beauty’s chains bound faft, 
Shall view her with indiff’rence laft. 
Fly fwift, my dove, and fwift return 
With aniwer back to thofe that mourn ; 
O! in thy bill, bring foft and calm 
A branch of filver-flow’ring palm, 
But, why fhould I thy flight delay ? 
Go, fleet, my herald, fpeed away, 


Horace, Ode 10. Book 2. imitated. 
To a FRIEND. 


Hen tempefts {weep and billows roll, 
And winds contend along the pole ; 
When o’er the deck afcends the fea, 
And half the fheet is torn away ; 
Shew me the man among the crew, 
Who would not chiange his place with you ; 
Prefer the quiet of the plain 
To all the riches of the main, 


Thrice happy he! and he alone, 
Who makes the golden mean his own ; 
Whofe life is neither ebb or flow, 

Nor rifes high nor finks too low: 
Re prides not in the envy’d wall, 
Nor pines in want's deferted hall ; 
His carelefs eyes with cafe behold 
The ftar, the ftring, and hoarded gold, 


Unlike the venal fons of pow’r; 
They rife, but rife to fall the more, 
When faétion rends the public air, 

And Pitt fhall tumble from his fphere, 
Tn privacy fecluded, you 
Scarce feel which way the tempeft blew. 


Storms rend the lofty tow’r in twain, 
And bow the poplar to the plain ; 
The hills are wrap’d in clouds on high, 
And fee] th’ artillery of the fky ; 
When not a breath the valley wakes, 
Or curles the furface of the lakes. 


When ftormis on fortune’s ocean lowr, 
And rolling billows lafh the thore ; 
When lov'd allies return to clay, 

And paltry riches wing their way 5 
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The faithlefs mob, the perjur‘d whore, 
That hover d round thy pelf before, 
Fall gradual down the ebbing tide ; 
Thy dog, the laft, forfakes thy fide: 
Retire within ; enjoy thy mind, 

There, w!.at they all deny’d thee, find, 
When featune threats to fly, be gay, 
And putf the fickle thing away, 

No: ‘ull it lowrs ; the tempeft flies, 
The golden fun defcends the fkies ; 
The gale is living in the grafs, 

in gentier furges roll the teas. 

But wilely thou contract the fail, 

And catch but half the breathing gale ; 
Be coutious fill of Fortune’s wiles, 
Avoid the firen when the fmiles ; 

With prudeuce laugh her gloom away, 
And truf Le: leat when fhe looks gay. 


On the Report of Mr. Voltaire’s being em- 
ployed ix writing a Commentary om the 


Bivle. 


ILL then Voltaire, grown wife at laf 


Perute the iacred text : 
And, ere this life of jokes be paft, 
Make ready for the next ? 
Or means he gravely to repeat, 
But what in jeft he fpoke, 
That all religion is a cheat, 
And hell itfelf a joke ? 
Beware rafh bard! no impious whim 
Prevails in what ycu do; 
Left Satan, as you've laugh’d at him, 
Should laugh in turn at you. 
Mira and Colin, A new SONG. 
HE morn was fair, the fky ferene, 
The face of nature fmil’d, 
Soft dews impearl’d the tufted plain, 
And daify-painted wild : 
The hilis were gilded by the fun, 
Sweet breath’d the vernal air, 
Her early hymn the lark begun, 
To fuoth the fhepherd’s care, 
2. 
When Mira fair, and Colin gay, 
Both fam’d for faithful love, 
Delighted with the rifing day, 
Together fought the grove : 
And, near a fmooth tranflucent ftream] 
That filent ftole along, 
Thus Colin to his matcalefs dame 
Addreis’d the tender fong : 


3. 
Hark ! Mira, how from yonder tree 
The feati.er’d warblers fing, 
They tune their artlefs notes for thee, 
For thee, more fweet than {pring : 
How choice a fragrance thro’ the air 
Thole fpring-born bloffoms thed, 
How feems that vi’let proud to rear, 
Its purple-tinétur’d head! 


4. 
Ah! Mira, had the tuneful race 
Thy heart-bewitching tongue, 
Who would not fondly haunt the place, 
Enamour’d while they fung ? 
G2 
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Ye flow’rs, on Mira’s bofom preft, 
Ne’er held ye place fo fair, 

Tho’ oft ye breathe on Venus’ breaft, 
And {cent the graces hair, 


Shall I to. gems sonia thine eyes, 
Thy {kin to virgin fnows, 

Thy balmy’ breath to gales that rife 
From ev'ry new-blown rofe? 

Ah, nymph, fo far thy charms outshine 
The faireft forms we fee, 

We only guefs at things divine 
By what appears in thee, 


°Twas thus enamour’d Colin fung, 
His love-excited lays, 

The grove with tender echoes rung, 
Refouriding Mira’s praife: 

And thus cries Love, who fported near, 
And wav'd his filken wings, 

What wonder, fince the nymph’s fo fair, 
So fond the fhepherd fings? 


A new Tranfiation of Sappho's fecend Ove. 


ORE happy than the gods is he 

Whe, foft-reclining, fits by thee ; 
is cars thy pleafing talk beguiles, 

His eyes thy {weetly-dimpled imiles, 


2 
This, this, alas ! alarm’d my breaft, 
And robb’d me of my golden reft : 
While gazing on thy charms I hung, 
My voice died faltering on my tongue, 


With fubtile flames aj tetas glows, 
Quick through each vein the poifon flows : 
Dark, dimming mifts my eyes furround ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs found, 


My limbs with dewy chilinets freeze, 

On my whole frame pale tremblings feize, 
And, lofing coloar, fenfe, and breath, 

J feem quite languithing in death. 


A general VIEW of the ImreRFECTIONS of human Society, and of the 
; Sources from whence they flow. 


HE more exactly we inquire into the 

condition of mankind in every age, 
we fhall be more fully convinced, that hu- 
man fociety, even when it appeared faireft 
and moft glorious, has never arrived at fuch 
grandeur and felicity as a philofopher might 
expe&t, when he confiders coolly the reaton 
and genius of mankind, and when he furveys 
the many rich materials with which nature is 
abundantly ftored, foadupplying all their ne- 
ceffities, and fatistying all their detires. 

It muft indeed be confeffed, that a great 
deal of magnificence and refinement have 
appeared, in fome particular ages and na- 
tions: At fome times mankind have made 
confiderable advances in virtue and in {ci- 
ence. Yet acyrious and exaé& obferver of 
what has paffed on the earth cannot but ac- 
knowledge, that human fociety has never at- 
tained to that magnificence and elegance, 
to that virtue, knowledge, and happinefs of 
which it is truly capable, if men cultivated 
their genius with due care, and made a pro- 
per ule of thofe riches which are in nature. 

What ftores of rich materials, for the ufe 
and ornament of human focjety, are to be 
found upon the furface and in the bofom of 
the earth! Nature has furnifhed the richeft 
materials for our comfort, and beftows them 
on mankind with an amazing munificence. 

Neither is fhe wanting in her inflruétions 
to the fons of men, to make a proper im- 
“igen of fuch mighty advantages. She 

as endowed them with a difcerning fpirit 

amd an acute genius, which teaches them to 

turn their riches to ufe, for procuring the 

general happinefs of fociety, and of every 

individual member of this great community. 
3 


At what heights in virtue, knowledge, 
and felicity mankind may arrive by due cul- 
ture, may, in fome meafure, be gueffed at, 
from the attainments of fome particular per- 
fons or nations at fome particular times. 
However, if we only meafure the improve- 
ments of which men are capable by thofe 
which the moft exalted of them have made 
hitherto, we fhall fall far fhort of the jum. 
This may eafily be illuftrated by a few par- 
ticular obfervations. 

As numerous as mankind are, or have 
ever been computed to be, they have never 
been fo numerous as might juftly have been 
expeéted, confidering how early both fexes 
are capable of propagation, to what age this 
capacity continues, and how many ages have 
paffed fince their firft appearance upon the 
earth. 

If we compare the ancient and modern 
ftate of thofe countries of which we have the 
moft diftin& knowledge, we fhall find rea- 
fon to conclude, that feveral of them were 
much more populous anciently than they are 
at prefent. It will even appear probable, 
that Italy, Greece, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries which are fituated near the Mediterra- 
nean fea, contained thrice as many people, 
in preportion to their extent, as, after all our 
boafted improvements, England contains in 
our age. ‘This may give us an idea, but it 
will only be a faint one, of the vaft numbers 
of men who might have been raifed up and 
maintained by proper care. 

it is trae, fuch great numbers of people 
muft have wanted a much greatey.quantity 
of provifions, for food and cloathing, than 
the earth has aflually produced ; but they 

. would 
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would not have wanted more than it might 
have eafily produced with due culture. The 
earth has never been cultivated to the ful! ex- 
tent of what it was able to bear; large 
tracts of it have produced little or nothing ; 
no country has ever been fully cultivated ; 
fcarce has the fmallett tra&t been forced to 
clo its utmoft, and to produce all that was 
pofible. : 

However, we might be lefs concerned for 
the paucity of mankind, and for the bad cul- 
ture of the earth, though evident proofs of 
human weakneis, if thofe who have actually 
been the inhabitants of eur globe had been 
fupported agreeably to the dignity of human 
nature, and had enjoyed that degree of fe- 
licity of which they were truly capable, But, 
alas! the fcanty number of mankind who 
have aétually exifted have been poorly pro- 
vided for, and have been expofed to much 
wretchednefs: A much greater number 
might have been fupported in affluence, if 
there had been a proper diftribution of their 
labour and of its profits, and if they had hap- 
pily confpired to promote their mutual feli- 
city ; but, inftead of agreeing in fuch excel- 
lent fchemes, they have been fatally diverted 
to falfe purfuits, by a corruption of tafle, 
and have been woefully engaged in oppoiing 
and deftroying one another. 

As mankind have not been fupported with 
fufficient dignity, confidering their real gran- 
deur, and their fuperiority to other animals, 
they have made but a fall progrefs in {ci- 
ence, compared with what they might have 
done, if they had heen happily directed to 
right methods of ftudy, and had got lei(ure 
fleadily to purfue them. The advancement 
of knowledge has been in a great degree left 
to chance ; men’s inquiries have been per- 
petually interrupted ; of confequence, we 
ees but little, either of nature or of art, 
in comparifon of what is poffible to be 
known. 

Notwithfianding the mighty advances lat. 
ter ages have made in aftronomy, our know- 
ledge of the heavenly bedies is ftill very de- 
fective: The theory of comets will not be 
completed after feveral hundved years: We 
have not made regular obfervations of the 
alterations which have happened in the im- 
menfe regions of the heavens in paft ages ; 
we have not exaét regifters of the ftars, 
which either appear or evanifh at different 
periods ; we are uncertain about the dittance 
of the fixed ftars, either from us or from 
one another: The law concerning the pre- 
ceffion of the equinoxes, though the precei- 
fion itfelf is an ancient difcovery, has fcarce 
been fully inveftigated hitherto. How ma- 
ny other varieties might be found out by 
accurate objervations ! Several things are 


wanted in the theories of the fun, of the pri- 
mary and of the fecondary planets ; there is 
room for more exa& objfervations of the in- 
clination of the plane of the equator to the 
ecliptic, of the fpots and different appearan~ 
ces in the bodies of the fun, and of his fur- 
rounding fatellites; we do not know whe-, 
ther their real or apparent diameters are lefs 
or greater in different ages ; whether their 
periods and diftances from the earth, or from 
one another, or the mutual diftances of other 
heavenly bodies and their periods, are al- 
ways the fame; whether the heat of the fun 
is conitant or variable; and, if variable, 
whether it increafes or is diminifhed, and in 
what proportion ; whethef the planets and 
comets have intertered or juftled, or whether 
fuch a juftle may be expected or predicted. 
In fhort, after all our learned labours, we 
{till ttand in need of more accurate obierva- 
tions and more exact aftronomical tables. 

As to the air, fufficient obfervations have 
not been made of the winds, rains, dews, 
froft, hail, fnows, thunder, aurora borealis, 
and other phenomena and alterations in this 
part of nature; exact regifiers of their va- 
riations in different ages and countries have 
not been regularly kept, communicated to 
diftant nations, and tran{mitted from age to 
age, to lay a foundation for difcovering thew 
laws. 

How fcanty are our obfervations of the 
body of the earth, and of the changes that 
have happened ¢o it fince its firft formation! 
We know not wh:.. incroachments have been 
made upon the land by the feas, lakes, and 
greater rivers, or what acceflions of land 
have been gained from the waters ; whether 
the heights of the mountains above the neigh- 
bouring plains have been always the fame ; 
whether new mountains, iflands, lakes, and 
rivers have appeared, what old ones have 
decayed, or wholly evanifhed, or what ha- 
voc has been made by earthquakes and erup- 
tions of fire. ‘The longitudes and latitudes 
of moft places are not exactly known, nor 
whether they continue always the fame, A 
theory has heen formed about the difference 
between the axis of the earth and the dia- 
meter of its equator; and, to the honour of 
our imquifitive age, obfervations have been 
carefully made in the moft diftant regions, 
which confirm this theory ; but fcarce has 
any one fufpected that there may be a varia- 
tion in the bulk of the earth itfelf, and that 
a great circle pafling through the fame points 
is not perhaps always of the fame largenefs, 
Many large tracts of the globe, after all our 
travels and voyages, are {till unknown ; for 
aught that we have learned, there may be 
many great iflands, or a vaft continent, 
about the fouth pole. Weare almolt wholly 

ignorant 
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ignorant of the middle regions of Afric, of 
the northern and fouthern extremities of A- 
merica, and oi the eaft of Afia. The fouth- 
ern parts of Europe, and {uch other countries 
as hie at no great diftance from the Medi- 
terranean fea, have been inquired into with 
fome curiofity; but the diftant lands to- 
wards every point have never been fearched 
with care; we have not even difcovered a 
north-eaft or north-weft paflage, nor can we 
determine whether either of thete pafiages is 
poffible. In truth, notwithftanding the ac- 
culations brought againit human avarice and 
curiofity, by the philofophers and poets, fuf- 
ficient experiments have not been made hi- 
therto upon what is to be found on the fur- 
face, or what is contained in the bowels of 
the earth. 

Further, exact inquiries have not been 
made into the nature of animals and ve- 
getables, and into the properties and vir- 
tues of thofe other bodies which are found 
on our globe. We are often as much at 
a lofs about the nearer and fimaller, as 
about the more diftant and more bulky ob- 
jects. We cannot tell how long many 
animals may, or actually do live ; whe- 
ther the length of their lives, their bulk, 
and their prolific virtue, have been always 
the fame ; or whether, and in what pro- 
portion, they vary in different ages, cli- 
mates, and foils. How little is known of 
giants and dwarts, who are faid to inhabit 
jome diftant countries! How little curio- 
fity has appeared to examine that vifible 
diftin&tion of men into white and black, 
and to make ufeful and innocent trials of 
the variations which might be produced 
in a courfe of generations! Initead of 
making proper inquiries, im order to in- 
Jarge our knowledge of the animal ceco- 
nomy, as if we were children, we only 
gaze at montters and animals of an hete- 
rogcneous and uncommon fhape, though 
fome of them feem to approach to the hu- 
man form. We are ignorant how far the 
brute animals are capable of inftruétion, and 
at what degree of perfection they may ar- 
rive. Who can tell how long an oak and 
many other vegetables may remain in the 
earth, and what various proceffes they may 
undergo trom a feed or soot till the ftump 
is wholly rotten, and no traces of them ap- 
pear? How many experiments might be 
made, not only on vegetable but animal 
bodies, for penetrating deeper into their va- 
rious ceconomies, for unravelling the opera- 
tions of nature, for perfecting the art of 
medicine ? I mean not experiments which 
may be reckoned whimfical, ulélefs, or cru- 
el; the two firlt kinds are trifling, the laft 
ought to be abhorred ; ,but experiments 


which are merciful, ufeful, and ingenious. 
In fhort, nature is ftill a myttery, after all 
our accidental difcoveries and moit curious 
inquiries : Hitherto we know but little of 
the real powers and virtues that are conti- 
nually operating in the univerie. 

It cannot indeed be denied, that, partly 
by accidents, partly by the inquiries of in- 
genious men, many neceffary, ufeful, and 
agreeable arts have been difcovered : Man- 
kind have found out many excellent rules in 
agriculture, pafturage, and gardening ; they 
have lighted upon many convenient methods 
of defending themielves from cold and other 
inclemencies of the air; they have made 
fine improvements in their languages; at 
fome particular times they have excelled in 
poetry, oratory, mufic, painting, ftatuary, 
architecture, geometry, arithmetic, and o- 
ther ingenious arts: Yet they have never 
carried their refearches fo far as their genius 
would have enabled them in a fituation tru- 
ly proper for making the moit important 
difcoveries. 

According to the beft accounts which hif- 
tory gives of the world, knowledge made 
but a flow progrefs during the early ages. 
This was agreeable to the natural courle of 
things. It muft undoubtedly have been a 
long time before men found leifure and ac- 
quired a tafte for the ftudy of philofophy 
and of nature. The invettigation of the 
various powers and properties of natural 
things, by careful obfervation and experi- 
ment, though the moft neceflary of any 
thing for enabling men to acquire the mott 
pertect dominion over nature, ieems to have 
come lateit into vogue, and to have met 
with the leaft encouragement from philofo- 
phers. Even after the world had been con- 
tiderably inlightened in other refpeéts, na- 
tural philofophy, confidered as an inquiry 
into all the parts of nature, was but little 
ftudied : It was certainly but little cultiva- 
ted before the age of Socrates. However, 
as furprifing as it may appear, it feems evi- 
dent, that it was better known in his days 
than ever it was afterwards, till the revival 
of learning within the lait three hundred 
years. However, notwith{tanding both an- 
cient and modern advances in knowledge, 
the powers of nature are very imperfectly 
underftood. If mankind had lived in fuch 
good correfpondence, and in fuch perfect 
eafe and jecurity, as would have fuffered 
them to form regular and extenfive plans 
for proper inquiries into all the parts of na- 
ture, and to carry their fchemes into execu- 
tion, ina courte of ages they would undoubt- 
edly have made much greater advances in 
the knowledge of nature than have been 
made hitherto; and, befides all the arts 
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which have already been difcovered, they 
would have invented many others, which 
mutt have greatly contributed to the fupport 
and to the joys of human life. 

Thus human fociety has never arrived at 
that perfection of which, from the prepara- 
tions of a wife Providence, it feems abun- 
dantly capable. We can at leaft form con- 
fiftent ideas of much higher improvements 
and enjoyments. 

With many, nothing is poffible but what 
they have aftually feen or heard of, and all 
grand fchemes of improvement are thought 
romantic. According to fuch philofophers, 
the diforders of human appetites and paflions 
render all approaches to perfeétion in human 
fociety wholly impraSticable. It is eafy, fay 
they, to paint agreeable fcenes. We may eafi- 
ly conceive a different order of the natural and 
moral world. Poets have fung of a perpe- 
tual {pring, and an air conftantly mild and 
ferene : They have fet rivers a running with 
milk and neétar, and made the earh pro- 
duce {pontaneoufly all kinds of delicious 
food. We may fancy univerfal peace, friend- 
fhip, virtue, and wifdom. But thefe de- 
lightful fcenes have never exifted, never thall, 
nor can they-exift but in the poet's brain, 
to furnifh materials for writers of romance. 

If this is really the cafe, one cannot help 
being forry for it: However, the queftion 
concerning the poffibility of fuch a happy 
fate is of too great importance to be flight- 
ly pafled over. {t deferves an accurate dif- 
cuffion, which will fufficiently reward our 
pains; for, though perhaps, after all our 
inquiries, we muit reft contented without 
finding out what we could wifh, vet by our 
fearches we fhall at leait gain a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the human affec- 
tions and paffions ; we shall fee farther into 
the nature of fociety, and penetrate deeper 
into the methods of the divine Providence. 

Mean while it is obvious, upon the flight- 
eft view, that thofe political fyftems, and 
thofe maxims of education, which have pre- 
vailed univerfally hitherto, are altogether 
inconfiftent with a perfe&t ftate of human 
fociety. The bad correfpondence in which 
mankind live, the ftruggles for riches and 
power among the different nations into 
which human fociety is divided, the jealou- 
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fies among the great, the ambition of Kings 
and Princes, their interfering interefts, and 
their bloody wars, deftroy millions, and 
prevent the carth’s being fully peopled. Po- 
verty, which difcourages great numbers from 
marrying, by rendering them unable to take 
proper care of families, is a great hindrance 
to the increafe of mankind. Intemperance 
and debauchery have likewife a mott fatal 
influence. Jn fo far as any prevailing cuf- 
tom, any religious or political maxims, or 
the inftability of public or private affairs dif= 
courage marviage, this effectually prevents 
propagation. The earth can never be fully 
peopled or cultivated in the peft manner, 
and every {pot be made to exert its utmott 
ftrength, till it becomes the abode of peace, 
fecurity, and plenty: Every man mutt be 
in fuch favourable circumftances as to be 
able to marry to his liking, to maintain his 
children comfortably, and to place them in 
fuch circumttances as may alfo enable them 
to marry and to place their children in the 
fame happy condition. We mutt even fup- 
pole a {cene, whence not only poverty, but 
the fear of it, is banifhed, and where the 
noife and alarms of war are not heard. As 
the complete culture of the earth requires 
vigorous endeavours, idlenefs mutt be ba- 
nifhed, univer!al indufttry muft be introdv- 
ced and preferved, labour muft be properly 
and equitably diitributed ; every one mutt 
be obliged to do his part, and the earth mutt 
be cultivated by the united labours of all its 
inhabitants acting in concert, and carrying 
on a joint defign. 

In order therefore to carry human affairs 
to that height of magnificence of which we 
can form a confiftent idea, we mult fuppofe 
government to be greatly altered, and new 
maxims of education to be introduced. It 
may be difficult indeed to form a_perfeét 
model of fuch a government or education ; 
yet it is not impoflible to trace out fome of 
its principal lines and charaéteriftics. At 
any rate the {peculation will not be difagree- 
able, and a diligent fearch after a perteét 
conftitution, not unlike the fearch after the 
philofopher’s ftone, will abundantly recom- 
penfe our pains, though fuch a happy con- 
ftitution fhould at lait be found impracu- 
cable. 


of Evrope, &e. 


Journal of the War in Germany. From the Gazetre. 


LL parties at war feem determined to try 
the fate of another campaign, and are ma- 

king preparations accordingly. 
In {pite of the weather and the roads, the corps 
under Genera] Guafco, detached fiom the grand 
Aufitian army, continue their march to Egra, to 


join the army of the Empire. Mean while the 
Pruffians are very quict ; but they are raifing re- 
cruits with no lefs fuccefs than diligence ; and 
are afiembling their chief fore: at Leipfic, and on 
the Saale, This gives room to apprehend, that 
they have a defign to traucfer the deac of the war 
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into the heart of the empire ; which would an- 
fwer feveral ends: It would give them an op- 
portunity to fupply themfelves with new contri- 
butions, provifions, and recruits ; it would ren- 
der the war more expenfive to the Court of Vi- 
enna; and it would remove the Auftrians: from 
the Pruffian dcminions, and at the fame time in- 
rerrupt their communication with the Ruffians. 
From thefe confiderations, the Auftrian troops in 
Saxony are ordered to be ready to march ; which 
will be as foon as the King of Pruffia’s defigns 
are difclofed ; Marfhal Daun, alfo, will then re- 
turn to their army. 

By advices from the army on the other fide of 
the Wefer, under the command of Prince Fer- 
ginand of Brunfwic, we find, that his Serene 
Highnefs had been under the neceffity of changing 
the cantonments of his troops, and placing them 
at a diftance from Gottingen, on account of the 
impoflibility of fupplying them with provifions 
and forage, in their late fituation, from the in- 
clemency of the feafon and badnels of the roads ; 
and that his Hiighnefs’s head-quarters were, on 
the 15th of Decemter, at Uflar We hear like- 
wife, from Warburg, that the treops that were 
on the Dymel are gone into quarters of canton- 
ment: The Britifh guards have theirs at Pader- 
born, where the Marquis of Granby was fcon 
expected, 

The greateft part of the corps under the He- 
seditary Prince of Brunfwic is gone into quarters 
in the b:fhopric of Munfter: And the French on 
the Lowey Rhine are quiet in theirs, which reach 
from Cleves to Cologne. 

Marthal Broglio’s head- quarters are at Caffel, 
and the army under him extends itfelf towards 
the Upper Rhine. 

Accounts from Saxony mention nothing ma- 
terial that has pafied there lately : The King of 
Puffia was at Leipfic, and General O’Donnel at 
Drefden. 

By letters from Prince Ferdinand’s head-quar- 
ters at Uflar, of the 29th of December, we have 
an account of an affair that paffed, on the 23d, 
at Heiligenftadt, where General Luckner, who 
was pofted there with a corps of between 3 and 4000 
men, was attacked by a body of 10,000 French, 
under the command of Count Broglio, The town 
being nearly invefted on all fides, General Luck- 
ner had no other method of retreat, but by the 
road that leads to Witzenhaufen, where he gained 
an advantageous eminence, from whence he can- 


_ honaded the French with fuch fuecefs, that he fe- 


cured his retreat to Scharffenftein without the 
leis of a fingie man or horfe killed or taken, only 
of a few wounded in the affair: But an Cfficer, 


with 34 militia-men, who were left in the town, 
werctaken. The lofs of the French, upon this 
oceafion, is reckoned at above 300 men. On 
the 24th, General Luckner was detached to 
Heiligenitadt, and, finding the French had left it, 
retook poffeffion of it, The other quarters, of 
cantonment of the Allied army have been unmo- 
lefted. The Marquis of Granby was in his quar- 
ters, at Corvey, on the Wefer, on the zoth, 

We learn, that the yorng Prince of Wirtem- 
berg was marched into Swedifh Pomerania, to a& 
againft the Swedes in thofe parts; and that the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, with his troops, was re- 
turned into his own country. 

The laft letters from Leipfic, of the 28th paft, 
fay, that every thing remained in a ftate of inac- 
tion in that countsy. 

Prince Ferdinand’s head-quarters at Uflar, 
Jan. 7. We remain quiet in our quarters here, 
We have received an account, that Count Broglio, 
with a large body of troops, and affifted likewife in 
his operations by Lieutenant-general M., de Stain- 
ville, attacked, on the 2d inftant, the town of 
Duderftadt, which is at the extremity of his Se- 
rene Highnefs’s cantonments on the ieft. General 
Maniberg was poffed there, but found it neceffary 
te quit the town (which the enemy entered) and 
to take poffeflion of the heights of Herbifhagen, 
where he maintained himéelf till the arrival of 
the Generals Kiclman‘egge and Luckner to his 
fuccour, who, the next day, attacked the French 
in Duderiladt, drove them from thence, and pur- 
fued them as far as Witzenhaufen, The lofs of 
the enemy, upon this occafion, amounts, by their 
own accounts, to 6co men; 2co of whom have 
been made prifoners, among whom are three com- 
plete companies of French grenadiers. The lofs 
on our fide is about 190 men. 

Letters from Marfhal Broglio’s head-quarters 
afcribe the failure of the enterprife againft General 
Luckner, at Heiligenftadt, to the troops of their 
right lofing their way, and not coming foon enough 
to their point of attack ; that the plan itfelf was 
admirable ; and that, mean while, by compelling 
Luckner to retreat, they have {coured the whole 
neighbourhood of the enemy, who cannot now 
confume the provifions of the diftrict of Heiligen- 
ftadt: That all the different quarters of the Al- 
lied troops, in the neighbourhood of Gottingen, 
will alfo be kept under perpetual uneafinefs, be- 
caufe Gottingen is the central point from whence 
the French can advance againft them on every 
fide. ‘This alfo (thefe letters add) is a freth proof 
of what advantage to the French the pofleffion of 
Gottingen is, and hew prejudicial to the Allies, 


NEWS Foreign and Domeftic. 


January 2. 
Smyrna, Nov. 6. Few days aco the cara- 
A van arrived here irom 
Fafora, with a large quantity of valuable goods 
from Arabia, India, and Perfia. By this cara- 
van we have adv.ce, that the rebcl [imac! Ben 
Ae after being twice defeated by the Basha ef 
agdad, hath been forced 1o fly, with foie of 


his adherents, to the mountains of Armenia. We 
have farther advice, that a large fpice iland hath 
been difcovered in the Indian feas, but its longi- 
tude and jlatitude are not mentioned. By fome 
fampics of the fpices, which we have feen, this 
is hike to prove an important diicovery. The ca- 
ravans ave making hafte to get their bufinefs done 
here, to get back, to avail themieives of it. 
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Naples, Dec. 2, The Mafters of two thips, 
arrived from Grand Cairo, report, that the pef- 
tilence has fwept away above half of the inhabi- 
tants of that capital of Egypt. 

anuary 6, 
Admiralty-Office, January 2. 

Rear-admiral Rodney, by letter of the 31ft 
paft, gives an account, that his Majefty’s Noops 
the Carcafs and Bonetta, which he had fent in 
purfuit of a French {now privateer, chafed her 
till the fell in with his Majefty’s thip the Tweed, 
which tock her. She is called the Du Guay 
Trouin, of ten guns and 52 men, had been out 
three days from St, Malo, and taken nothing. 

The Rear-admiral gives a further account, 
that the Anfon cutter has taken a French cutter 
privateer, of ten guns and 54 men, belonging to 
Dunkirk, which has been five days from Havre, 
and had not taken any thing, 

Admiralty-Office, January 3. 

Captain Ofborn, of his Majefty’s Nloop Dili- 
gence, by letter of the firft inftant, gives an ac- 
eount of his having taken on the oth patt, off 
Cape Barfleur, a French fnow privateer, called 
the Favourite, of St. Maloes, of fix guns and 60 
men, 

Captain Ourry, of his Maiefty’s thip Aton, 
by letter of the 2gth paft, gives an account, that, 
having intelligence of. a brig and a fnow priva- 
tecr being off the Start, he went in purfuit of 
them; and, on the 27th, between 12 and one 
in the night, he fell in with the brig, and fired 
his ftarboard guns at her as the pafied him; and 
in lefs than eight or ten minutes the intirely dif- 
appeared, though it was a fine moon-light night, 
and he could fee for fome miles round the hori- 
zon; and that in the morning he faw two fail 
within the land, which he chaced, and foon 
came up with; one of them proved to be a fhow 
cartel from Quebec, the other the Grivois fnow 
privateer from St. Maloes, of ten carriage and ten 
fwivel guns, and 80 men, which latter he took, 
She had been out from Cherburg three days, 

January 10. 

We are informed that the Government has, 
within thefe few days, contraéted for 30,c00 ton 
of fhipping, to be got ready with all poffible dif- 
patch, for the fervice of an expedition. 

There are nine fail of men of war theathing 
and fitting out at Portfrnouth for the Weft-India 
expedition ; and for {peedy difpatch the artificers 
have been obliged to work double tides. 

Bolton, in New England, Nov. 17. By a vef- 
fel in 30 days from Guardaloupe, that arrived 
here yefterday, we learn, that an embargo is laid 
on ail the fhipping at Maitinico, as well Dutch- 
men as privateers, the inhab.tants being under 
great apprchenfion of an invafion from the Eng - 
lith, and were putting the place in the beft pofture 
of defence poflible. 

By a veffel that arrived here Iaft week from 
Halifax, we learn that Lord Colville, with 13 
men of war, was arrived there from Quebec, 
Mott of the thips are to winter at Halifax. 

January is. 

Yeiterday the Committee for building a new 

bridge from Biagk-friais to the oppofice those, 
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contraéted with Mr. Dixon to perform the ma- 
fon’s work for 50001. lefs than they had agreed 
to give Mr. Philips, who declined executing the 
contracts for that purpofe. 


South Carolina Produce, exported from Charles« 


Town, between the 1 


ft Day of November 1759 


and the 1 Day of November 1760. 


Rice, 58,584 barrels, 
44.11 half ditto, and 
44 bags. 

Tadico, 483,057 1b. 

Ind.co feed, 2 barrels, 

Snakc-root, 2 hhds. 

Pink ditto, rhhd, 3 bar. 
1 bag, and go lb, 

Deer fkins, 449 hhds. 
and 335 bundles, 

Do. in hair, 2863 fkins. 


Myrtle- wax candles, 30 
boxes. 

Bees-wax, 5 cafks, and 
1900 Ib. 

Butter, 307 firkins. 

Tallow, 24 barrels, 

Pork, $14 ditto. 

Beef, 172 ditto, and 1§ 
kegs. 

Bacon, 312 ]b. 

Scantling and boards, 


Beaver fkins, 1 hhd. 18 
bundles, and 7co 1b. 
Furs, 4 barrels, 


Tanned Icather, 1996 


5455333 fect. 
Shingles, 1,320,850. 
Staves, 135,992. 
Oranges, $1 tierces, 

hides, and 4789 fides.} 88t barrels, 6 boxes, 
Calves fkins, 72. 3 kegs, 1 bag, and 
Pitch, 5754. barrels, 23,750 in bulk. 
Ccemmon tar, $86 ditto. | Indian corn, 16,38r 
Green tar, _ 97 ditto.| bufhels, 

Turpentine, 2420 ditto, | Black-cyed and red peas, 
Refin - - - - 2ditto.} 4293 bufhels. 
Hemp, 1229 lb. | Spanith potatoes, 429 





Myrtle-wax, 14 caks, bufhels, 
The Rice was thipped as follows ; viz. 
Barrels, 
To the fouthward of Cape Finifterre, 17,31 3¢ 


To other European markets, — — a gees 


To the Weft-India iflands,; — — 8,037% 
To the Britith ports on this continent, 6,356 
60,8114 


January 17. 

On Wednefday laft the Committee of city lands 
contraéted with Mr, Blagden, carpenter, (who 
lately purchafed feveral of the city gates) for the 
ground trom Moorgate, on the fouth fide of Fore- 
ftrect, to Cripplegate, 1000 feet in length, at 7s. 
per foot; on which he is to build an uniform 
row of houfes, the fronts to ftand nine fect back- 
warder than the fronts of the prefent houfes ; and 
he is to give 10,0001, tecurity to complete the 
fame in four years from Midiummer next, 

New-York, Dec, x. Laft Wednefday about 
noon came to town his Excellency General Am- 
herft, and was faluted by the cannon on Fort 
George, foon after was waited on by the princi- 
pal Gentlemen of the city, and on Thurfday had 
an addrefs prefented to him by the Corporation 5 
in which are the following paflages : 

‘ How ftrangely altered is the amazing fcene ! 
There the favage native, and more favage Cana- 
dian, were lately went to feize the defencelefs 
and inoftending peafant, doomed, with his ten- 
der wife and helpie/s children, to the moft excru- 
ciating deaths, or a more dreadful captivity. 
Hence an univerfal horror feized the borderers. 
Te this fuccceded a general dereliction, and the 
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numerous fettlements, abandoned to the relent- 
lefs fury of an infatiate foe, were foon reduced to 
difmal and undiftinguifhed ruin, Hufbandry felt 
the fatal effeéts of tuch a wafte of country; and 
this city, famous for its commerce, beheld and 
wept the diminution of its ftaple, Thus, befides 
the keeneft fympathy for our fuffering feilow-fub- 
jects, we have acted our own fad parts in the af- 
fecting tragedy. 

¢ But Canada is no more. The peafant may 
return in fecurity to his fields; hufbandry will 
foon revive ; the face of nature fmile with the 
bleffings of peace ; and this flourifhing city rejoice 
in the plenty of its markets... - 

€ Our reftlefs encmies, poficiled of the two 
great rivers of St. Lawrence and Miflifiippi, 
Jong fince formed the horrid fcheme of circum- 
venting us with a chain of fortreffis, This, 
with unwearied induftry, they at length atchieved ; 
and by this they gained the dominion of the 
Jakes and their connecting ftreams, The paftes 
thes fecured, as well into Canada as our own 
country, neceffarily procured them the affiftance 
of numerous tribes of Indians; and, not to fay 
worfe, thook the fidelity of the few who had fo 
Jong valued themfelves on our proteftion. No- 
thing then feemed wanting, but a little patience, 
till they had introduced a fufficient number of re- 
gulars from France. But in this they failed : 
Their fanguine expectations broke down the re- 
firaints of policy, and they began to execute the 
deep-laid purpofe before they had ftrength fuflici- 
ent to infure fuccefs. And yet, thus advanta- 
geoufly fituated, they compelled us, in a defen- 
five war, to toil through feveral campaigns ; 
moft of which endcd in the lois of fome fort or 
tiaét of country. So true it is, that the inferi- 
ovity of their numbers was, inaa great mea‘ure, 
compenfated for by the pofieffion ot thofe impor- 
tant pofts; which, had they not been wrefted 
from them by your unexampled conduét, fecond- 
ed by the matchleis heroifm of the much-lament- 
ed WOLFE, and the vigorcus eftorts of his brave 
ducceffor in command, would, in the hands of io 
vigilant, defigning, and indefatigable an enemy, 
moit probably have ended in the reduétion of the 
whole Britith North America This, Sir, is a 
hafty portraiture of the mighty evils from which, 
Ly your triumphs, we have been delivered 5 evils 
to which we fhall never again be expofed, unlefs 
our late reftlefs neighbours thould, by a reftitu- 
tion, be enabled to renew the cxecrable attempt. 

« Yet what will more effectually perpetuate 
your name, Sir, with univerfal applaufe, to the 
Jateft pofterity, are thofe innumerabie benefits 
arifing from an exclufive poffeflion of this vat 
continent. Thiee benefits, the purchafe of your 
Jabours, will uniold themfelves in every revolving 
year, till Great Britain fhall become the Imperial 
Miftrefs of nations. Indeed, to view her in her 
prctent glorious ftate, muft {well the breaft of her 
every worthy ton: Her royal fleets feem already 
to give law to her neighbours ; as often as they 
{pread their canvas, even the infulting Gaul be- 
holds with trembl.ng expeétation; while to her 
victorious armics it is the fume thing to march 
aad to conquer, But the val variety of ivils and 


‘ 


climates in America, capable of producing every 
neceilary and conveniency of life, joined to the 
fithery on its coaft, muft infallibly prove, to our 
mother-country, an inexhauftible fource of wealth; 
thus inabling her, as well by the power of herarms, 
as by with-holding or beftowing the bleffings both 
of art and nature, to humbie the united arrogance 
of the moft prefumptuous oppofers, and fupport 
the tottering fortunes of dependent ftates, Such, 
Sir, will be the wonderful effeSts of the conqueft 
gained by thofe armies, which you have comman- 
ded with fo much honour to yourfelf and the na- 
tion ; a conqueft too immenfely valuable ever to 
be ceded to an enemy, whofe principal charaéte- 
riftic is a perfidious abufe of favours. 

¢ But, Sir, while fo remarka‘le an event will 
never fail to furnish the moft ample teftimonials 
of your military accomplifhments, the ingenuous 
mind mufi at the fame time rece.ve a peculiar fa- 
tisfaction frem the contemplation of another part 
of your uncommon character ; we mean your hu- 
mane and gencrous ule of victory. The picture 
of a Conqueror, drawn from the greateft examples 
recorded in the faithful pages of hiftory, though it 
ftrikes the foul with a mixture of admiration and 
terror, is feldom exprefiive of the benevolent af- 
fections of the heart, even when the conquered 
are rather objcéts of commiferation than revenge. 
Hence it is that your compaffionate treatment of 
the vanquifhed Canadians muft appear moft fin- 
gularly amiable! To require 6f a difarmed, yet 
implacable foe, whofe inhumanities have deferved 
the fevereft ftrokes of vindictive juftice, nothing 
more than a quiet fubmilion to the gentle dictates 
of Britith rule, is indeed a difinterefted virtue, and 
muft convince the attentive world, that Britons 
never conquer to inflave.” 


To which his Excellency was pleafed to return 

the fullowing anfwer : 
“© GENTLEMEN, 

« Treturn you moft fincere thanks for the ad- 
dre’s you have been pleafed to make to me, 

‘¢ Tt gives me very particular pleafure, that the 
fuccefs of his Majey’s arms, in the reduction of 
Canada, has contributed fo much to the happinefs 
of the people on this continent ; and it is my moft 
hearty with that this city may reap all the advan- 
tages it can defire from this conqueft, and that it 
may profper and flourifh to the lateft time,” 


anuary 20. 

Yefterday the feilions ended at the Old Bailey, 
when the Court paved fentence of death upon 
George Barber, Nicholas Campbell, and John Ir- 
win ; the two former for forgery, and the latter 
for a robbery on the highway. Twenty-one re- 
ceived fentence of tranfportation for feven years, 
one for 14 years, two were burnt in the hand, and 
three ordered to be whipped. The next fef- 
fions will begin at the Old Bailey on the 25th of 
February. 





January 19. 
Admiralty-Office, January 17. 
Lieutenant John Symons, of his Majefty’s thip 
the Unicorn, of 23 guns and 200 men, gives an 
account, in a letter dated at Plymouth the rith 
infant, That on the Sth Captain Hunt (his 
predeceilox 
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predeceffor in the command of that fhip) being 
cruifing off the Penmarks, difcovered, at cight in 
the morning, a fail to the northward ; to which 
he gave chace, and found to be a French frigate. 
At half paft ten the Unicorn came up with and 
begun to engage her, and continued in cilo‘e 
aétion with her till near half pafl a2; at which 
time the enemy ftruck, and proved to be the 
Veftal, a frigate of the French King’s, com- 
manded by M, Boifbertelot, mounting 26 twelve 
and nine pounders upon her lower deck, and 4 
fix pounders on the quarter deck and forecattle, 
with 220 men, She efcaped (as the prifoners de- 
clared) from the river Vilaine on the tecond inft, 
under cover of a very thick fog, in company 
with two fhips of 64, Le Grand of 34, and 
Calipfo of 16 guns, and was bound to Breit. 

Captain Hunt received a gun-fhot wound, the 
third broadfide, in his right thigh, of which 
he died an hour after the action was over. 

The Unicorn had five men killed and tea 
wounded, fix of them da geroufly, 

The Veftal had many killed and wounded ; 
and among the latter M. Boifbertelot, who loft 
his leg, and died of the wound next day. 

Lieutenant Symons adds, that, the day after 
the ation, he faw a fail to windward, which 
had greatiy the appearance of a French thip, and 
bore down upon him for about half an hour, 
then hauled her wind, and ftood in for the land, 
That on the roth, in the merning, he faw two 
flips engaging, which proved to be his Majeity’s 
fhip Sea-horfe, and the Le Grand frigate above- 
mentioned, the !atter of which made all the 
fail the could from the other, upon the Unicern’s 
coming within two gun -fhet of them, and e:caped, 
notwithitanding he chafed her till evening, 
having greatly the advantage in failing, the 
Unicorn having got a mizen-top-maft up for a 
fore-top-maft, to eafe the fore-maft ; and a main- 
top-gallant-maft for a mizen-top-maft, and her 
fails and rigging much damaged in the attion 
with the Veital, 

Captain James Smith, of his Majefty’s fhip 
Sea-horfe, of 20 guns and 160 men, by letter 
dated at Plymouth the 11th inftant, gives the 
following account of the abovementioned action 
with the Le Grand frigate, which happened 34 
leagues S$, W. from the Siart, viz. that he faw 
her in the morning, about eight o’clock, in the 
S. E. quarter, crowding down upon him ; that he 
Continued his courfe and prepared to engage. At 
a quarter before eleven the enemy came within 
piftol-fhot, and an aétion began, which lafted an 
hour and a quarter with great warmth, during 
which’ the fhips were board and board three dif- 
ferent times, which occafioned great fla 
both fides, The enemy then left the Sea-horfe, 
(as is beforementioned in Mr. Symons’s lett r) 
notwithftanding his utmoft endeavours to bring 
her to action a fecond time, 

The Sea-horfe had rr men killed and 38 
wounded, many of the latter, Captain Smith 
fears, cannot recover. 

Lieutenant Symons is preferred to the com- 
mand of the Mortar floop. 

And another Captain is appointed to the Sea- 
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horfe (which is to proceed, the moment the is 
refitted, on her outward bound voyage) that Cap- 
tain Smith may be at home, in the way to be 
preferred the firft opportunity. 

Both thefe Gentlemen give the Officers and 
feamen of their re{pective fhips the greateft enco- 
miums for their bravery during the above en- 
gagements. 

His Majefty’s floop Swallow has brought into 
Plymouth the Valour privateer of St. Malo, of 
four carriage guns and twenty-eight men, taken 
by the Aquilon, 

And the Hornet floop has taken and brough 
into Piymouth, the Chevalier d’Artheflay, a” 
fuow privateer, belonging to Granville, of eight 
carriage and fix {wivel guns, and 58 men, 

Lord Chamberlain’s Office, January 16. 

Orders for the Court's change of mourning, on 
Sunday the 25th inftant, for his late Majefty 
King George the Second, of blefied memory, viz. 

(he Ladies to wear black filk, fringed or 
plain linnen, white gloves, black and white fhoes, 
fans, and tippets, white necklaces and ear-rings. 
Unareis, white or grey luftrings, tabbies or 
damaixs, 

The men to wear black full trimmed, fringed or 
plain linnen, black {words and buckles, Undrets, 
grey frocks. 
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‘The bill for granting to his Maiefty an addi- 
tional Cuty on beer and ale, and for railing a 
coitain fum of money by way of annuities and a 
ttery, to be charged upon the faid duty. 

The biil for the regulation of his Majefty’s 
marine forces while on fhore, 

And to one private act, 

His Majefty has been pleafed by an order im 
Council to declare and fignify his pleafure, that 
his fervants fhall have and enjoy all ancient l- 
berties, rights, and privileges ; and that none of 
his fervants in ordinary, with ice, thall be obliged 
to bear any public office, ferve on juries or in- 
quefts, or be fubjcéted to any mulét or fine for 
not fubmitting thereunto ; agreeable to the prac- 
tice of his Majefiy’s royal predeceflors. 

New-York, Dec. 4. Our advices by an ex- 
prefs are, that the Creeks and Shawanete, joined 
with the Cherokees, are fuppofed to make their 
number 5 or 6000, tome fay 7 or coo, who in- 
tend to lay fiege to Fort Prince George, and de- 
ftroy all the country before them : That the re- 
gulars under the command of Major Hamilton 
(about 5 or 60c) were at Congarees, and that the 
Carolina Proyincials amounted to about T500: 
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"That, though it might feem ftrange that the pro- 
vince of Carolina could not raife a fufficient force 
to repel fuch an enemy, yet in fact it was fo, near 
two thirds of the inhabitants being acgroes, who 
mber of the whites to keep 
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them in proper fubj 
fully rebuilt their towns and houfes deftroyed by 
Co}. Montgomery, and had fufficient fupplies of 
corn and provifions ; fo thai they were in a condi- 
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tion to carry on the war, and ina difpofition to 
do it with the utmoft fury : That they gréatly de- 
fpifed the Englith, and treated their threats with 
coutempt, efpecially fince Cal. Byrd, with his ar- 
thy, notwithftanding his menaces, wes to far from 
being likely to moleft them, that they were re- 
turned to winter in Augufta county. The Indi- 
ans refufed to accept of the prifoners of their own 
nation, in exchange for ours, with the greateft 
difdain, 


Extraét of a Letter from Montreal. 

—— ‘ The cafe of the poor Canadians is 
really deplorable, occafioned by the bankrupt- 
cy of the Crown of France, Many of them who 
had, with great danger and labour, acquired eftates 
worth 20,cool. fteriing, by the fur trade, or other- 
wife; can now fcarce procure a dinner: All their 
remittances from their mothcr-country confifted 
in bills on the French King, which are not now 
worth one farthing, as no-body whatever will ac- 
cept of them in payment. It is computed there 
is above the value of 3,000,000], fterling of thefe 
ufelefs paper feraps circulated through the colony, 
which, as a reward to the wretched inhabitants 
for all their hardfhips and fatigues, muft now fup- 
ply the place of afluence and independence. Mott 
if not all of them, are perfectly reconciled to the 
Britith government, as they can now with fecurity 
enjov any little property they have ; whereas, for- 
merly, Governor Vaudreuil made no ceremony of 
feizing the produce of their lands, their merchan- 
dife and manufaétures of every kind, and, after 
conveying them to the King’s ftorehoufes, paid 
to the proprietors any price he pleafed: If the 
owners thereafter had occafion for any of their 
ov n commoditics, they could not procure them 
under twenty times the price they had received. 

' © Montreal, in general, is a well-built town, 
but incapable of any defence ; the churches are 
élegant, and the houfes of tome of their principal 
men are really magnificent, though few in num- 
ber. ‘The Hotel Dieu is by far the fineft hof- 
pital I ever faw ; every thing in it is extremely 
Neat and convenient. 

«« The people here are extravagantly fond of 
Grefs ; a ftranger would take Montreal to be a city 
inhabited by none but the rich and the idle; they 
are all fincly powdered, walk with their hats un- 
der their arms, and wear long coats, adorned with 
tinfel lace, and buttened down to the extremity, 
Since I came here, I have not feen one man dref- 
fed like a tradefman.—The Ladies in genera! are 
handfome, extremely gay, and well-bred.—No- 
thingel(, worth your attention, do I remember at 
prefent ; but perhaps I may hereafter furnifh you 
with fome further anecdotes, as they fhail occur 
to my obfervation,”” 

Admiralty-Office, January 20, 

His Majetty’s thip the Venus, of 36 guns and 
240 men, commanded by Captain Harrifon, arri- 
ved the 16th infant at Plymouth, and brought 
in with her the Brune, a French frigate of 32 
& ins and 315 men, and a French privateer of St. 
M lees, of fix carriage and fix fwivel guns, and 
39 men, ‘The Venus was in company with the 
Juno, of 32 guns and 220 men, commanded by 


Captain Philips, when they fell in with the 
Brune, on the roth inftant, 50 leagues to the 
weftward of Scilly : After a chace of fome hours, 
the Venus came up with her, and engaged her 
upwards of two hours, when the Juno coming 
up, and firing a few guns, the Brune ftruck, 
The Venus had four men killed, and 18 wound- 
ed; among the latter were Captain Harrifon, 
his firft Lieutenant, and Mafter ; and the Juno 
had two men wounded, The Brune had 19 kil- 
led and 39 wounded, 

On the 14th the Venus fell in with the pri- 
vateer to which fhe gave chace, and, upon coming 
up with her, fhe ftruck. 

January 24. 

Berlin, Jan. 13. The diftemper among the 
horned cattle makes great havoc here, Several 
perfons having died fuddenly after drinking cow’s 
milk, the ufe of it is forbid by our Magiftrates, 
till the diftemper among the cattle ceafes, 

January 28. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 21. ‘The increafe of the linen 
manufacture in Scotland turned out laft year very 
confiderable ; By the returns from the Stamp-maf- 
ters, the linen ftamped for fale laft year (exclufive 
of what is manufactured for private families, 
which too is very confiderable) is no lefs than 
11,747,728 yards, value 523,163 1, 10s. 44. 
The year preceding, the number of yards ftamped 
amounted to 10,839,707, value 453,300]. 175. 
34. So that the increafe this laft year is no lefs 
than 917,021 yards, value 71,7621. 13s. 1d. 

Admiralty-Office, January 27. 

€ Lieutenant John Jarvis, who commands his 
Majefty’s armed cutter the Hunter, gives an ac- 
count, :n his letter, dated at Dartmouth the 23d 
inftant, that, in proceeding to Weymouth, he 
faw a cutter off the Berry Head, which he gave 
chzce to; and, after a warm aétion of an hour 
and a half, fhe ftruck, and proved to be the 
Revenge privateer, of Dieppe, Phillip Clouer 
Dubuiffon, Commander, mounting fix 4 poun- 
ders, and fix fwivel guns, with 62 men, two of 
whom were killed and five wounded. The Hun- 
ter had but one man flightly wounded.’ 

Lifbon, Dec. 16. Yefterday was the birth- 
day of the Princefs of Brafil, always celebrated 
with joy, but this year with rapture ; their Ma- 
jefties having publicly declared her pregnant. We 
are afured that the Viceroy of the Indies has com- 
pletely executed the orders that were fent him ; 
has feized all the Jefvits in that colony, their pa- 
pers, their effeéts, and even their fecret treafury. 


Extraé&t of a Letter from Merkiy, in Cornwall, 
to a Gentleman in Bath, dated Jan. 15. 

«* Laft week a Dutch veflel (fuppofed to be a 
fmuggier) was loft on this coaft: The country 
people, or rather favages, who are always watch- 
ing for prey, found her in fuch a fituation, that 
it was donbtful whether fhe would be a wreck or 
Not ; but, in order to make her fo, (being anima 


‘ted with the profpect of geod plunder) a warm 


conteft arofe between them and the failors, in 
which the latter gained the advantage, and it was 
thought, had the next tide proved favourable, they 
would certainly have got her off ; but, wind and 

tide 
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tide. coming both violently again them, fplit the 
yefiel, and drove the greateft part of the cargo, 
which confifted chiefly of brandy and teas, on 
fhore.. Many of the crew loft their lives ; and 
thofe who eicaped drowning were ftripped naked 
by thefe brutes in human thape, and cruelly fLour- 
ged ; then left to fhift for themfelves,”” 
anuary 29. 

His Excellency Mark Milbanke, E{q; his late 
Majefty’s Ambailador to the Emperor or Moroc- 
co, and Commodore of the fquadron employed all 
lat fummer upon the coaft of Barbary, is arrived 
at Portfmouth in his Majefty’s thip Guernfey, 
with the Leghorn convey under his command, 
after having completed the redemption of Capt. 
Barton, and the crew of the Litchfieid man of 
war, and his Majefty’s other fubjeéts, flaves.in 
thote dominions, and eftablifhing a peace with 
the aforefaid Monarch, infinitely more advantege- 
ous than ever fubfifted with his anceitors, 

January 30. 

There are accounts from Flanders of great da- 
mages done by the overflowing of rivers and breaiz- 
ing of dykes. The greatc# part of the mayoralty 
of Bois-le-duc was under water: And the advi- 
ees from Zutphen, and feveral other parts of the 
province of that name, are very ceplorable ; fince, 
befides the overflowing of the Yflel, which had 
already done great damage, an epidemical difiem- 
per was broke cut amongft the horned cattle, and 
daily carried off confiderable numbers, 


Crrevuits for the Lent Affizes, 1761. 
Lord Mansfeld, Lord Chief Juftice, 
Mr. Baron Smythe, 
Lord Chief Juftice Willes, 
Mr, Juttice Clive. 
. Lord Chief Baron Parker, 
Midland, 3 tr Juftice Bathurft, 
Mr, Juftice Denifon, 


Northern, 


Norfolk, 


Home, Mr, Juftice Forfter, 
Mr, Baron Adams, 

Oxford, 9 Mr. Tuttice Wilmot. 
Mr, futtice N 

Weftern, Mr, juftice Noel, 


Mr, Baron Lloyd. 


The SCHEME of the Lor Ter y forthe 
Year 1761. 

















N° of Value of Total 

Prizes. each, Value. 
1, i. 

2 —of—10,000 —is— 20,000 

2—— 5,000 ————_—_ 10,000 

4 2,000 ———-_—s-—- 8,000 

IO meee T,0CO = =—«0,000 

20 —= 500 ————_—s—:10,000 

joo ————_—>s_—s« ICO ———— 10,000 

201 ——— 50 ———_- 10,050 

11,606 ——— 20 ————— 232,120 

31,945 Prizes — —= == 310,170 

Firt drawal — oo 5c0 

Latdrawn — — 1,000 

48,055 Blanks, at 61. each 288, 330 

60,000 Tickets, at 1ol.each 600,000 


The blanks and prizes to be transferrable an- 


; 
i 


53 


nuities at the Bank of England, bearing 3 per 
cent, per annum, 

The lottery will begin drawing on the 16th of 
November, 


BIRTHS. 
Daughter to the Lady of the Right Hon, 
A the Earl of Ludlow, at his Lordhhip’s 
houfe in Grofvenor-ftreet. 

A fon to the Lady of Samuel Blackwell, Efq; 

at his feat at Williamétrip in Gloucefterthire. 
MARRIAGES, 
EV. Mr, John Trollop, of Bucklebury in 
Berkthire, to Mifs Catherine Annefley, 
daughter of Dr. Annefley, late Reétor of Buc- 
iklebury, 

William Beale Brand, Efq; tothe Hon, Mifs 
Ann Smyth, of Fcrnham St, Gcnoveve, daughter 
of Sir Robert Smyth, Bart, and the Right Hon. 
Lady Louita Smyth, 

Capt. Parker, Commander of his Majefty’s 
thip Buckingham, to Mifs Nugent. 

Capt. James Field, to Mifs Frances Trevelyan, 
youngeft daughter of Sir George Trevelyan, Bart, 
of Mettlecombe, in the county of Somerfet. , 

Pierce Walsh, Efq; to Mifs Eleanor Porter, 
daughter of John Porter, Efq; of Burlington-ttreet. 

Richard Wefton, Efq; to Mifs Cooper, of 
Kington upon ‘Thames. 

DEATHS. 
HE Lady of the Hon. Major Brudenell, 
daughter of Sir William Boughton, of Law- 
ford, in the county of Warwick, Bart. 

Charles-Jermyn Bond, Efg; of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s in Suffolk. 

, John Dighton, Efq; Sollicitor, in Chancery- 
ane. 

Lieutenant-general Hufke, Governor of Jerfey, 
and Colonel of the regiment of Welch Fufileers, 
in Albemarle-ftreet. 

The Lady of Sir Thomas Parkins, Bart. of 
Bunny- park in Nottinghambthire, 

William Sanderby, Efq; at Melton-Mowbray 
in Leicefterthire, 

Hon. Lady Jane Cooke, at Bath, nearly rela- 
ted to the late Duke of Wharton. 

George Murray, Efq; at his lodgings near the 
Haymarket. 

Right Hon, Lord Harry Beauclerk, uncle to 
the Duke of St. Alban’s, and Member of Par- 
liament for Thetford in Norfolk. 

Rev, Dr. Stephen Hales, FR. S. Clerk of 
of the Clofet to her Royal Highnefs the Princefs 
Dewager of Wales, and Minifter of Teddington. 

Thomas Clerke, Efq; Counfellor at law, in 
Chancery-lane. 

The Right Hon, Edward Bofcawen, Efg; (next 
brother to the Lord Vifcount Falmouth) one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, Admiral of the Blue, 
General of marines, one of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity-houfe, Member of Parliament for 
Truro in Cornwall, and one of his Majefty’s 
Mott Hon. Privy- council. 

Lady Pyle, wife of Sir Seymour Pyle, of So- 
merley, near Ringwocd, Hants. 

Brown Sands, Efg; of the Lower-ftreet, If- 
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Right Rev. Dr. Anthony Ellis, Lord Bifhop 
of St. David’s, Vicar of St. Olave’s, Old Jew- 
ry, and Fellow of the Royal Society, at Marlow 
in Buckinghambfhire. 

Col. Brereton, at Windfor. 

Marmaduke Johnfon, Efy; formerly a Cap- 
tain in the Eaft- India fervice. 

Rev. Mr, Spatman, Vicar of Chifwick. 

Evans Edwards, Efq; in Ormond-ftreet. 

Mr. Griffiths, one of the afliftant-furgeons to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital, 

PREFERMENTS. 
EV. Mr. Corn, of Trinity-college, Ox- 
ford, to the living of Tixall, Staffordfhire. 

Rev. Mr, John Juftamond, to the rectory of 
Tarrant Kainfton, Dorfetthire. 

Rev. Mr. George Stow, to the vicarage of 
Hodnor in Hamphhire. 

Rev, Mr, John Burnell, to the rectory of 
Henftridge, with the vicarage of Thorpe Holmes, 
in Norfolk. 

PROMOTIONS. 

ILLIAM Bennet, Efq; High Sheriff 

of the county of Southampton, to the 
Gignity of knighthood. 

William Daulfton, Efq; High Sheriff of the 
neg of Cumberland, to the dignity of knight- 

ood. 

Right Hon. Robert Lord Henley, Baron of 
Grange, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Great 
Britain, to be Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. 

Sir John Evelyn, Bart. Richard Cavendith, 
Beaumont Hotham, Samuel Mead, William Le- 
vinz, Edward Hooper, Thomas Tath, Claudius 
Amyand, and Henry Pelham, Efars, to be Com- 
miflioners of his Majefty’s cuftoms within that 
part of Great Britain called England. 

William Burton, John Orlebar, Auguftine 
Earle, John-Windham Bowyer, Frederic Frank- 
land, David Papillon the younger, William Cay- 
Jey, George-Lewis Scott, and Henry Poole, Efqrs. 
to be his Majefty’s Commiflioners of excife with- 
in England, Wales, and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed. 

Edward Aftley, Henry Talbot, Jofhua Church- 
ill, John Milbanke, and Denzil Ontlow, Efqrs. 
to be his Majefty’s Commifiioners for the receipt 
and management of the duties on falt, 

John Cookfon, Thomas Boud, John Soley the 
younger, Thomas Nuthall, and Richard Capper, 
Efgrs. to be his Maiefty’s Commiffioners for li- 
cenfing hackney coaches and chairs, 

William Mellith, Eig; to be Receiver-general 
of his Majefty’s cuftoms, fubjidies, and other du- 
ties, for that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
land. 

Edward Finch, Ef; to be Keeper of his Ma- 
jefty’s private roads, 

Stanier Porten, Efq; to be Conful General at 
Madrid. 

Francis Aifkel, Efq; to be Conful at Malaga. 

Matthew Hiccox, Efq; to be Agent and Con- 
ful General in the Madeiras. 

John Dick, Ey; to be Conful at Leghorn. 

James Hollford, Efg; to be Conful at Genoa, 

‘Thomas Coxon, Gent, to be Conful at Alicant, 
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Albert Nefbitt, Gent. to be Conful at the Ca- 
narics. 

John Udny, Gent. to be Conful at Venice, 

B—K—TS, From the Gazerre. 
EORGE Metcalf, jate of Shawcoat, in 
the parith of Ayfgarth, in the county of 

York, hofier, dealer, and chapman. 

William Simifter, late of Manchefter, in the 
county of Lancafter, but now of the Borough of 
Southwark, linen-draper. 

John Bond, late of Rickmanfworth, in the 
county of Hertford, furgeon and man-midwife, 
but now of Catherine-{treet, in the county of 
Middlefex, chemift, dealer, and chapman. 

Jobn Darbythire, of Birmingham, in the coun- 
ty of Warwick, brafier, dealer, and chapman. 

William Morgan, of Warminfter, in the coun- 
ty of Wilts, innholder, victualler, cooper, deal- 
er, and chapman. 

David Herbert, of Plymouth, in the county 
of Devon, innkeeper, dealer, and chapman, 

Hugh Bull, late of Theobald’s-row, in the 
county of Middlefex, coach-maker, dealer, and 
chapman. 

Simeon Heveningham, late of Cheapfide, Lon- 
don, linen-draper. 

William Hall, now or Jate of Great Moorgate, 
London, diftiller and dealer in hops, 

WilNam Gee, of Whitechapel, in the county 
of Middlefex, linen-draper, 

John Davis, now or late ofache city of Bath, 
in the county of Somerfet, jeweller, toyman, and 
chapman. 

Martin Greenhow, of Darlington, in the coun- 
ty of Durham, grocer, dealer, and chapman. 

Thomas Warrick, of Kintbury, in the county 
of Berks, linen-draper and grocer. 

Groves Baker, of Stoke next Nayland, in the 
county of Suffolk, dealer and chapman. 

Booxs publifhed in January, 1761. 
Rational Account of the Nature and End 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; 

by William Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter, Mil- 

lar, 6d. 

Lucani Pharfalia, cum Notis Hugonis Grotii et 
Richardi Bentleii. Dodfley. 

The Earl of Effex, a Tragedy ; by Henry Brooke, 
Efq. Davis, 1s. 6d. 

Eulogium Medicum, five Oratio Anniverfaria 
Harveiana ; a Richardi Brocklefby, M. D. 
Baker. 

Poetic Effays on feveral affecting Subjeats ; by 
Henry May. Keith, 1s. 

An hiftorical Account of the ancient and modern 
State of Ireland; by Henry Brooke, Efq. 
Griffith, 1s. 6d. 

The plain Reafoner ; or, Further Confiderations 
on the German War, Cooper, 1s. 

The Way to Keep Him, a Comedy; by Mr. 
Murphy. Vaillant, 1s. 6d, 

A Day: An Epiftle to John Wilkes, of Aylef- 
bury, Efq. Millar, 1s. 

The Calendar of Flora, Swedifh and Englith ; by 
Benjamin Stillingfleet. Dodfley. 

Things as they are 3 the fecond Part. Keartley, 
18. 6d, 
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he Ca- Sele& Remains of the learned John Ray, M.A. A complete Syftem of Heraldry, 2 Vols, 8vo. , 
3 and F, RR. S. by George Scott, M.A. Dodf- by Samuel Kent. Waller, 10s. 
nice, ley, 4s. 6d. in Boards. ‘ . ‘ 
Ee The genuine poetical Works of William Hamil- Bits of Mortality, from December 23, 1760. 
oat, in ton, of Bangour, Efq. Becket, 3s. in Boards, to January 27, 1761. 
> ° 
nty of * Enchanter 5 of» Love and Magic, a mufical Buried. Chriftened. 
; rama. Tonfon, 6 d. Males 877 Males 838 
in the Authentic Memoirs concerning the Portuguefe Females 795 1672 Females - 1575 
ugh of Inquifition, Sandby, 6s. bound. Under 2 Years old 482 Buried. 
i — on Education; by the late Bifhop Between 2 and 5 137] Within the walls 177 
in the urnet, Wilfon, rs. 6d. § and 10 — 66] Without the walls 35x 
dwife, Love and Chaftity, a poetical Effay. Williams, ro and 20 — 66] In Mid. and Su 
2 y . Mid. rry 796 
aty of Is. 20 and 30 — 122/| City &Sub, Weft. 348 
A Letter from Mifs F——D, addreffed to a Per- 30 and go — 168 a 
coun- fon of Diftinétion. Davis, 1s. 6d, 40 and 50 — 134 1672 
nan. Reafons in Support of the War in Germany, in 50 and 60 — 138] Weekly, Dec. 30. 332 
coun- Anfwer to the Confiderations on the prefent 60 and 70 — 131 January 6. 328 
deal- German War. Woodfall, 1s. 6d. go and 80 — 105 13- 322 
The Hiftory of the Proceedings in the Cafe of 80 and 909 — 38 20. 302 
ounty Margaret, commonly called Peg. Owen, 25. g0 andiIo5 — 13 27- 389 
Le 6d, — —_- 
n = Odes defcriptive and allegorical, Cooper, 1s, 6d. 1672 1672 
> 
ii 4 Meteorological Journal of the gia he December 24, 1760, to January 24, 
» inclufive. 
rgate, Oppoftte Shoe-lane, Fleet-ftreet, January 24, 1761. Joun Curr. 
: Days ,Barom, |Ther, |Ther, . 
maty. Dec, jlnch. flow. | high, Wind, Wearnen. 
Bath 25}29.9 | 43 | 48 W. |Acloudy day, with rain and high wind in the evening, 
; 26 | 20. 2 8 W. | A fair day. 
- aclas |as | W.. |Adeely dy, oth tedied 
27 | 29-55 | 40 4 V. cloudy day, with {mali rain, 
as 28 | 29.451] 42 | 46 |S. W. | A cloudy day. 5 
.. 29} 29.5 | 40 | 42 |S. W. | Ditto. 
unty 3° | 29.3 | 33 | 44 W. { Ditto. with high wind in the afternoon, wind §, rain at night, 
Q 29.02 | 44 148 | S. W. |Acloudy day, with fmall rain, 
1 the es ‘ . : 
1} 29.48] 4r | 46 ie : reas J ay, with rain and high wind in the night. 
2 | 29.5 42 40 . e cloudy day, 
3/298 | 46 | 50 W. | Ditto. 
End 41302 [45 148 |S. W. | Ditto. 
ap §13%3 143 | 46 |S. W., | Ditto, 
Mil. 6 | 30.3 | 4o } 42 Ww. Ditto. 
7| 30.3 | 39 | 44 | N. W.|A foggy day. 
ii et 5 8 | 30.45 | 4o 2 | N. W,| A cloudy day. 
! 91304 | 40 | 41 E. |Ditto. morning, afternoon fair, 
tis to | 30.3 | 31 | 33 S. | A foggy day. 
? Ir | 30.25 | 32 | 42 W. {A fair day. 
site Iz | 30.58 | 36 33 N. Ditto. 
D 13 | 30.35 | 27 136 | N. W. [A funfhiny day. 
: 14 | 30.18 | 42 | 46 | N, W. |Acloudy day, fmall rain in the evening, 
b 15 | 30. 41 | 46 | S. W, |A cloudy day. 
Y § 16] 29.8 | 42 | 46 |S. W. {Ditto, with rain in the evening, 
as j 17 | 39-3 | 34 4 46 N. {A cloudy day. 
fa. 4 = 30-4 | 34 | 40 N. |A funfhiny day. 
4 9 | 345 | 3 39 Wz. [A fair day. 
ac 4 20} 30.2 | 40 | 46 | N. W. | A cloudy day with fmall rain. 
4 21 | 30 36 | ar |S. W. | A cloudy day, 
fr 4 22} 30.2 | 36 | 42 WwW. Ditto. 
. 4 23} 304 138 | 41 | N. E, | Ditto. 
ef. ; 24! 30.36 1 32 | 36 E. A foggy day. 
by ; Ox Thurfday, the 22d of January, was publifbed, 
) The SUPPLEMENT to the Twenty-feventh Volume of the UNIVERSAL 
: y ; 
Ys o «sd A m2 NE, = feveral Copper-plates, and a compicte Alphabetical Index to 
; the Twenty-feventh Volume, &c. 
& i PRICES 
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